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Tribute to Motherhood 


Reprinted from Tue CaTHoLic Onserver* 


OTHERHOOD took on a new meaning, a very exalted meaning, 

on the day the Angel Gabriel said to our Lady: “Behold, thou 

shalt conceive in thy womb, and thou shalt bring forth a son, and thou 
shalt call His name Jesus.” 

On that day a woman became Mother of the Son of God, made man. 
She did conceive in her womb. She felt life stir within her. For nine 
months from her own flesh and blood she fed the new life within her. 
Of the flesh and blood of a woman was formed the flesh and blood of 
the Son of God. 

On Christmas Day she saw for the first time what she had wrought 
and, like every mother, she rejoiced with a joy exceeding great and she 
clasped the newborn child to her, and to this flesh of her flesh she dedi- 
cated all the years of her life. They were years of anxiety, of sacrifice, 
years of joy unspeakable and sorrow such as no other mother has ever 
known. Yet they were a mother’s years, her tears a mother’s tears, her 
joy a mother’s joy, her achievement a mother’s achievement. 

Since that day unnumbered millions of mothers have brought forth 
sons and daughters. They have fed them of their own flesh and blood. 
They have borne them in pain and anguish. They have held them in 
their arms with a joy that only brimming eyes can speak. They have 
nursed them through nights filled with sickness. ‘They have starved that 
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their sons and daughters might eat. They have seen in their sons and 
daughters other Christs, and have trained them in all the ways of Christ, 

Then they, like Mary, have seen their sons and daughters go away 
from millions of Nazareths to do their own work in the world, to found 
other homes, to wage wars that had to be waged, to wear the stole of 
the priesthood and carry Christ to Christian and pagan, to found towns 
and cities, to give in their turn to a starving world all the food of the 
spirit that they themselves had been fed at a mother’s breast. 

Since that day Christian men innumerable have wooed Christian 
maids, and their wooing was a holy thing, because to a Christian man 
the maid he woos is Mary, another mother who will bring forth a son. 
Since that time Mother is a holy word, because in the thinking and in 
the dreaming of every Christian man Mother and Mary seem to mingle, 
to fuse into one, to be one. 

Is this sentimental? Yes, wonderfully, beautifully, shamelessly, pride- 
fully sentimental. It is the sentimentality on which a good world must 
feed. It is a sentimentality which means the heart’s gratitude to one 
mother and to all mothers. It is a sentimentality which bows, on 
Mother’s Day, before the love, the sacrifice, the courage, the hope, the 
sweetness of motherhood. 

a 
Individualism and Despotism 


It is true to say that Despotism is an evil thing in itself. 
But to say that our choice is between Despotism and Individual- 
ism (as the President of one of our large Mid-West colleges 
has said) is wide of the mark, for unrestrained individualism 
is the actual generator of state despotism. Respect and rever- 
ence for the individual person and the dignity of man as man, 
which is the basis of true Democracy, comes not from unre- 
strained individualism but from the reconciliation of indi- 
vidual liberty with social solidarity. Like so many present-day 
writers who are tainted with the teachings of Modernism, the 
college president referred to above stresses and exaggerates one 
phase of human life at the expense of another phase. He has 
missed the reasonable and sensible mean between these two ex- 
tremes, and as a result has played himself into the very hands 
of those from whom he wants to escape.—Martin Melville in 
Tue Catt or Inna, Loretto, Pa., January, 1948. 
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HAT confused ideas about work 
are an important cause of the 
world’s confusion will hardly be dis- 
uted. False notions of the nature 
and purpose of work lead logically to 
unnatural working conditions and 
these to disaffection and discontent 
among the workers. For rights at- 
tach to persons to enable them to 
fulfill their purpose or function, in 
other words to observe their law. 
Distort the function of work and 
forthwith the worker infers a dis- 
torted idea of his rights. 

Some errors on work exaggerate 
the importance of the worker, especi 
ally the manual worker, to society and 
train him to demand more than his 
rights. Other errors are undervalua- 
tions of the importance of work and 
provoke resentment in workers and 
the employment of duress to obtain 
recognition. Oddly enough the neces- 
sary result in practice of each of 
these types of error is to turn the 
worker into a slave. Let us consider 
these wrong extremes of thought 
separately. 

The exaggeration of the import- 
ance of the worker is the natural 
error of totalitarianism. For totali- 
tarians the individual’s whole pur- 
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pose is the good of the community 
or of the State, and in normal times 
he fulfills this purpose by work. 
Hence in the community no one is, 
in theory at least, of importance ex- 
cept as a worker. A man’s whole 
value is proportioned to his work. 
Yet even the worker should be of no 
importance to himself. That is to 
say, since the purpose of work is 
solely the good of the community and 
not the personal perfection of the 
worker, the latter should not work in 
any degree for the sake of his own 
interests. And since work does not 
fulfill any personal function for the 
worker or confer on him any perfec- 
tion, he can derive no personal rights 
from it. He may claim overweening 
rights, but logically he can only de- 
mand opportunities to serve the com- 
munity. He himself is a sacrifice to 
the community and its slave. 

The Communists eyen increase this 
error by tending to regard manual 
labor as the only work worthy of the 
name of work. The ultimate error of 
Marx’s Theory of Value is the pre- 
supposition that only manual work, 
not mental work or administration, 
is a valid title to profits in industry. 
Yet even those who thus qualify for 
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profits are entitled to appropriate the 
profits, not to themselves, but only 
to their class, the working class. 

On the other hand, the principles 
of capitalism tend to undervalue the 
importance of the worker. Capital- 
ists implicitly hold that the sole pur- 
pose of work for the worker is the 
money that he earns in payment. A 
worker is therefore a wage-slave, no 
matter what his wages or his free- 
dom to change his employment. His 
work does not perfect him: rather it 
is an unpleasant necessity as the only 
way to obtain the means of life. In 
return for those means he is obliged 
to spend his working hours for the 
sake of his employer and in no measure 
for his own sake. 

The immortal code of snobbery 
adds to these principles the most 
humilating of all, that work is essen- 
tially ignoble. The need for it arises 
from poverty and therefore from so- 
cial unimportance. And since social 
unimportance for the snob is simply 
the lack of all value, work is there- 
fore a sign of worthlessness and an 
ignominy. It cannot therefore be a 
natural need. 

These, then, are the chief modern 
errors on work, that its sole purpose 
is the good of the community, and 
that its sole purpose for the worker 
is the money paid in return for it. 
The most mischievous element in both 
errors is the implication that work 
contributes nothing to the personal 
perfection of the worker. Let us now 
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consider something of what Thomism 
has to say on the nature and purpox 
of work. 


Tus Narure anp Purpose or Won 


Actually it is contrary to scientific 
order to explain here what we mem 
by work and give its definition. Tha 
definition is arived at by considering 
what we need in order to satisfy: 
certain tendency of our nature o, 
in technical terms, what is the forma 
object of a recognized human activity 
We are all confusedly aware of what 
will fill this need, and the formule 
tion of a definition of work (part of 
the purpose of this article) consists 
simply in rendering that confused 
knowledge precise and clear. How 
ever, it will help the reader’s under 
standing to anticipate our conclusion 
and give the precise definition of wort 
straightway. Work, therefore, in the 
strictest sense is manual labor. In the 
more extended sense, in which alone 
we shall claim that it is naturally 
necessary to man’s perfection, we de 
fine it as the deliberate production by 
man of change in matter for the pur 
poses of man. 

Moreover, this change may be ¢ 
fected either directly or indirectly. 
Thus, manual labor or any kind 
actual operation on matter is wort 
since it is directly a change of matte 
But also the mental operations tht 
direct those who actually change mit 
ter, whether these operations are thei 
own or another’s, are also 
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though they only indirectly attain 
their object, material change. It fol- 
lows, too, that art, which is the mak- 
ing of things, is always work; but 
work, even manual work, is not al- 
ways art. Work is doing things to 
matter, not necessarily making things 
out of matter. A man who digs, how- 
ever efficiently, is a workman not an 
attist, because he makes nothing. 

It would be tedious in an article 
for the general reader to expound in 
detail the passage from St. Thomas 
from which the doctrine has been de- 
rived and to show that it faithfully 
follows the great Doctor’s thought 
out to its logical conclusions. Suffice 
it to say that our doctrine is simply 
an application to the subject of work 
of the often repeated general axiom 
that every agent as such exists for 
the sake of its operation (Sum. Theol. 
I* q. 65, art. 2, and q. 105, etc.), 
which in turn is a corollary of the 
still more general principle of finality 
that every agent acts for the sake of 
a purpose. In one place (De Ver. 
q. 22, art. 7) St. Thomas even ex- 
plicitly considers the subject of work, 
though only as an illustration of 
another question. 

Our treatment of the first conclu- 
sion of the philosophy of work will 
be little more than a development of 
that article of the De Veritate. That 
first conclusion will be the statement 
of the true nature and purpose of 
work. Our second conclusion will 
determine certain conditions of work 





necessary for the full satisfaction of | 
the worker. To complete the study 
we ought finally to consider the rela- 
tion between work and moral per- 
sonality. We shall only allude to this 
third point in passing. To treat it 
adequately would take us too far 
afield and necessitate explaining the 
different senses of the word person- 
ality and (what is often ignored) 
their affinity. I only remark here that 
the connection of work with moral 
personality and natural desire does 
not make work a moral activity. Idle- 
ness is not a moral fault, though like 
all neglect of nature it must, in the 
long run, do some damage to ti: 
moral character. 

The first principle of the philosophy 
of work is that man by his nature is 
intended to be a worker as part of 
his natural purpose; idleness, there- 
fore, is against nature. It is easy to 
prove this first principle by consider- 
ing how well human nature is fitted 
to be that of a worker. Man’s mind 
is such that it is easier for him to 
understand material things than any 
others. Moreover, it renders him 
capable of devising new ways of har- 
nessing the resources of nature to his 
own advantage. He can reason to 
the changes that he must bring about 
in nature to have the wherewithal to 
satisfy his needs. Indeed we can al- 
most see man’s need to work to fulfill 
his purpose. 

Imagine a man standing upright 
and consider him bit by bit. He is 
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very satisfactory up to a point. His 
feet are firmly planted on the ground 
supporting his body. His body itself 
holds the vital organs that keep him 
alive. His head is taking in sights 
through the eyes, sounds through the 
ears, by which he feeds his thoughts. 
Not until we consider his arms do 
we feel that anything is lacking. But 
his arms finish up in a pair of clutch- 
ers or gropers called hands. Here he 
is obviously incomplete. Hands only 
fulfill their function when they are 
doing something with something and 
itch unless they are doing so. Man’s 
need and function to use and change 
material nature is evident in his hands. 
Unless part of the result of his life 
is some improvement in material 
things, he has neglected one of the 
functions that he was framed to per- 
form. 

Nevertheless, it is fatally easy to 
draw too narrow a conclusion from 
the example of the hands. It is easy 
to conclude that therefore the pur- 
pose of every individual is manual 
work, without which no man can 
achieve human perfection. But it 
would be illegitimate so-to conclude. 
The requisites for human perfection 
are to be deduced from man’s rational 
soul, his form. This does indeed fit 
man for a life of external activity; 
but so long as a man knows that he 
is responsible for some visible good 
that has been done in the world, the 
desire of his soul is satisfied. But in- 
dividuals can forgo manual work just 
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as they can forgo any material per 
fection without losing human dignity 
or specifically human perfection, 
if any man can find a substitute wh 
will perform for him his exten 
activity, he can often have his m 
terial perfection without working for 
it with his hands. For some kinds of 
material activity, on account of their 
particular nature, a substitute cannot 
supply. For instance, it is not po 
sible, or desirable to perform th 
operation of eating vicariously. But 
manual work can be done for one by 
another. Therefore man’s hands show 
a necessity of the human race to do 
manual work, but not a necessity for 
each individual to do it. The kind of 
work that each individual needs to 
perform to perfect his nature is any 
activity that furthers change in th 
material world for man’s good. 






Two CONCLUSIONS 


Note now our two conclusions 
hitherto: 1) every man is by nature 
a worker or, in other words, his work 
is in a certain true sense his purpost; 
2) the work that man needs to per- 
fect his nature is the doing of some 
visible good in the material world. 

The conclusion is rather surpri 
ing: Work is a good in itself to th 
worker since it is his purpose; th 
worker himself, considered merely « 
a worker, is only a means or an if 
strument to his work and is, there 
fore, perfected by it or fulfilled. 

The consequences of this conc 
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sion are still more surprising. It fol- 
lows that the primary, and by itself 
sufficient purpose of work is the work 
itself, not the good of others, or th: 
praise, or the payment received in 
return for work. The worker has a 
strict right in justice to his wages, 
but pay is not the primary reason why 
he works at all. He should be cap- 
able of being content with mere 
achievement, with doing good even 
though nobody knows it or uses it 
or praises or rewards him for it. Ex- 
perts in crosswords or patience ex- 
perience the pleasure of mere success 
in this way, success that is unrewarded 
and unnoticed. A solitary golfer is 
pleased when he makes a single good 
shot. 

Actually to experience pleasure at 
success in such pastimes should be 
more difficult than to experience it 
in work; for work is the achievement 
of good, of something reasonable and 
serviceable to man. It is the fact that 
work is the achievement of good that 
confirms the reasonableness of th 
practical consequence of our conclu- 
sion on the purpose of work. That 
practical consequence is that work is 
its own reward: a healthy mind de- 
lights in work for its own sake merely 
as work, 

In fact, workers seldom think of 
seeking reward for their work in the 
work itself. Some of them do, how- 
ever. It is not too rare to meet a 
workman who really loves the work 
of which he has care and studies with 
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enthusiasm the way to carry it out 
perfectly. Every real artist thus gladly 
sacrifices himself to serve his work. 
But most workers have accepted the 
capitalists’ point of view: money is 
the purpose of work, not a means to 
making work possible. Not a few 
people have accepted that of the snob, 
that work is undesirable in_ itself 
under every respect. These are de- 
graded people, human barnacles. And 
if you want to know what a barnacle 
is I can give you its complete bi- 
ography in a sentence. It is a small 
shellfish which, after a brief youth 
of freedom, attaches itself to a rock 
or a ship’s bottom and spends the rest 
of its life kicking its food into its 
mouth with its feet. It is a very 
selfish shellfish. 


THE CONDITION FOR THE WORKER’S 
PLeAsurRE IN His Work 

Human barnacles attach themselves 
in the same way to a community and 
confine themselves (if they do no 
greater harm) to self-nutrition as the 
only business of their lives. Such are 
tramps, criminals and people who live 
on the dole without necessity. To 
diminish this class and to make work- 
ers everywhere more aware of their 
resources of happiness and more con- 
tent, it is of vital importance to draw 
their attention to the pleasure that 
they can take in their work for its 
own sake. Such teaching will dimi- 
nish or banish the sense of tedious 
monotony that is a great part of the 
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hardships that many workers endure. 

Our second conclusion on work is 
less precise and firmly established than 
our first and raises a practical prob 
lem that has not yet been perfectly 
solved. Full satisfaction of the na- 
tural desire of work requires a certain 
completeness in the worker’s achieve- 
ment. The worker requires to be able 
to recognize his work as something of 
estimable importance. To have 
“something to show” for his work he 
needs to see himself as solely respon- 
sible for a complete job or at least 
for a distinguishable and conspicuous 
part of a complete job. The reason is 
that a free person desires to manifest 
his independence of other men in 
work that is personal, proper to him- 
self alone. Otherwise he lacks that 
sense of personal fulfillment that is 
the natural reward of work. 

For example, we do not feel the 
sense of triumph in personal achieve- 
ment that is characteristic of the good 
worker when we do only a part of a 
crossword; such a fraction of a feat 
may satisfy charitable desires, but not 
the will to do conspicuous good which 
is the will to work. And for the same 
reason Catholic sociologists are op- 
posed to chain labor [assembly line] 
in factories. The Church has not 
condemned employers who impose 
chain labor on their workmen, but 
she regrets its necessity if it is meces- 
sary. The reason is that (for in- 
stance) to put on a screw in the same 
place of each of a number of wu: 
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finished lorries as they pass in their 
scores on a chain and repeat the opera- 
tion countless times a day is so minute 
a contribution to each lorry that the 
worker cannot find his work reward- 
ing. On the contrary, it becomes 
cruelly monotonous and tends to re 
press the use of his faculties and to 
stultify him. 

Similarly, it is the lack of con- 
spicuous personal achievement in a 
coal miner’s work that largely ac. 
counts for the present dearth of coal 
miners in England. Such a worker 
can work only for the sake of his pay 
or of some other external purpose. 
Work that cannot be interesting can- 
not be any part of its own reward. 

The question now arises, however, 
whether it is possible under modern 
conditions of cooperation, machinery 
and mass-production for every man to 
perform complete tasks or at least 
work of moment that he can recog- 
nize as his own. 

Up to a certain point this proble 
can be solved. There is one life-long 
piece of work that each man must 
begin and complete by himself alone: 
his own perfection as a man. I am 
still speaking philosophically and not 
homiletically. I say that self-perfec- 
tion is work in the sense defined, not 
a substitute or a metaphor for work. 
In a sense that is almost exact one 
can say that a saint is his own work 
of art. For spiritual perfection is the 
perfection not merely of the soul but 
of the whole man. It essentially in- 
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cludes the subjection of the body to 
reason and to religious and moral 
motives of action. It is a discipline 


_uf the whole man that appears to ex- 


ternal observers. It is, therefore, the 
achievement of visible good in the 
world, which is our definition of 
work. Every man, therefore, has one 
complete achievement in his power, 
sufficient to satisfy his worker’s de- 
sire to make his life creditable with 
the triumph of some good completely 
performed by himself alone in the 
visible world. 


Desrres To Do Socia Goop 


But part of the problem remains. 
In addition to his desire of self-per- 
fection man has a desire, less per- 
emptory perhaps but still normal and 
made more urgent by modern needs, 
of external work as well. He is 
adapted to material progress and, 
therefore, has a natural desire to ful- 
fill his possibilities by working for it. 
Still deeper is the desire of man, as 
a social animal, to do social good, 
what is good for others, by external 
work, Artists, neglected and impe- 
cunious though they often are, have 
sill the happiness of producing com- 
plete work—a greater happiness than 
that of chain-laborers who may be 
highly paid for their wasted lives of 
drudgery. Is it possible to make the 
work of all workers today as inter- 
esting as that of artists? 

One remark that will lessen the 
difficulty may be made. The dullness 
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of many kinds of work is often ex- 
aggerated by the workers. Laziness, 
a vice rooted in a liking for pleasures 
easier than those of any work, induces 
many inefficient malcontents to put 
the blame for their slack efforts on 
the allegedly uninteresting character 
of their work. Others call work dull 
because they do not know where to 
look for the proper and specific inter- 
est of work. They think that work 
that makes only a slight appeal to 
the mind and the imagination is neces- 
sarily dull work or that work that 
is unvaried is dull work. They do 
not realize that the specific pleasure 
of work is independent of the kind 
of work or of mental and imaginative 
pleasure consequent upon the kind of 
work. The specific pleasure of work 
is solely the pleasure of achieving any 
visible good, so long as it is suffi- 
ciently complete to be afterwards 
recognizable as one’s own achieve- 
ment. 

A gardener who has sole charge of 
a garden may easily mistake his de- 
light in the beauty that results from 
his work for delight in his work, 
which is delight in any kind of con- 
spicuous success. But an_ efficient 
crossing sweeper can have the full 
pleasure of the good workman when 
he looks back upon the neat, dry 
strip that he has carved out of a 
wilderness of mud for the perfect 
comfort of walkers and reminds him- 
self enthusiastically that were it not 
for him the street would have been 








a barrier instead of a passage. Yet 
the sight of the crossing gives him 
no high thoughts, no heady dreams, 
but only the assurance of singlehanded 
accomplishment. 

If workers learned thus to seek 
their pleasure first in the pure achieve- 
ment of good, many who now com- 
plain of the dullness of their jobs 
would discover that the value of their 
work measures the value of the worker 
as such and would at once begin to 
be interested in their work. If they 
learned this, moreover, and could 
recognize their own achievement, it 
is probably not too much to claim 
that most of the discontented ones 
would cease to be discontented 

But there remains the problem of 
how to get rid of chain labor and 
ot work requiring the cooperation of 
so many that the achievement of each 
individual worker is indistinguishable 
or insignificant. If we fail to solve 
this problem, multitudes of workers 
will remain deprived of the possi 
bility of obtaining due satisfaction 
from their work. I shall not attempt 
to solve it here, for I am not sure of 
the solution and I wish to exclude 
from this article theories that I can- 
not defend with confidence. It may 
be that the problem at this point is 
no longer one for a philosopher. Per- 
haps it is soluble only in the practical 
order by sociologists and employers 
who need to take widely different 
measures to make different kinds of 
work interesting to the workers. But 
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19: 
I am sure that it is not a false prob- on 
lem. And I suspect that philosophers i 


have not yet done all that is within is 
their scope to solve it. 


an 

SUMMARY the 

Finally, let me summarize our con- si 
clusions on the philosophy of work ple 
in a few axioms: acl 


Consideration of man’s ration 
nature as specified by his soul show | ¢¢ 
that he is naturally designed to per- 
form some visible good in the world} 
by being the author of changes inj ¢, 
matter to serve his purposes, in other 
words that part of his purpose is work. oh 

Man, therefore, as worker is sub 
ordinated to his work as a meansto} 4g 
an end. 

Since he finds his perfection in his 
end and pleasure in his perfection, 
he should find pleasure in work # 
such, in doing visible good irrespec- 
tive of the kind of work. 

The primary reward of work i, 
therefore, the perfection that the wort 
itself confers on the worker, the per 
fection of mere achievement of nx 
tural purpose, not payment, or praise, 
or even the good done to others. 

But the worker’s pleasure in his 
work depends on his recognizing his 
own achievement and its value. 

Hence the work performed that 
will satisfy him must be complete and 
conspicuous or at least a distinguish 
able and impressive part of a large 
work. 

Everyone has at least one conspiet: 
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ous and complete achievement over 
matter in his power: the training of 
his mind and will in right principles 
and the subjugation of his body to 
them. 

Everyone who is doing clearly dis- 
cernible work single-handed can take 
pleasure in the work as the mere 
achievement of good even if it is in- 
capable of giving him any other kind 
of pleasure. 

Besides the deposit of faith in the 
Church the works of St. Thomas can 
fulfill the less important but analo- 
gous function of a deposit of philoso- 
phy. The core of Thomism is meta- 
physics, the science of the principles 
of being that is so general that it 
must be the foundation of every par- 
ticular science, that is, of all knowl- 
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edge. And therefore when new prob- 
lems arise we can always find the 
key to their solutions, the beginnings 
of an answer, at least, in Thomism. 
Thus, when it became evident that 
one important cause of our present 
discontents was failure to solve the 
problem of work, Catholic philoso- 
phers went to St. Thomas to find the 
true solution and not in vain. St. 
Thomas, as usual, gave them the 
premises from which they could infer 
the fundamental principles of a phil- 
osophy of work. And even if that 
philosophy is still far from complete, 
the most urgent part of the task for 
philosophers has been accomplished by 
the firm establishment of those few 
fundamental principles. 


Living in Sin 


“T do not say wages should be increased. I am not an econ- 
omist nor a financier. I simply say that every worker must 


have a living wage. 


“Others will say, ‘your declaration will excite labor against 
employers.’ I do not say employers are guilty. Many are 
suffering terribly from present economic conditions. I do not 
wish to place‘ responsibility on any one. I simply wish to point 
out that we should not remain passive in the face of injustice. 
A country in which workers do not receive a living wage is in 
2 state of sin. The whole nation should feel its responsibility 
for re-establishing justice.”’—Cardinal -Gerlier, Archbishop of 


Lyons, December 23, 1947. 
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OA has ever been and shall ever 

be the cynosure of many eyes. 

Her excellent natural harbor, one of 
the best in this side of the hemisphere, 
has attracted full many a mariner on 
to this welcome haven on the Arabian 
Sea. She was once the emporium 
where the fabulous wealth of the East 
poured in, only to be borne off to dis- 
tant lands. She was the magnificent 
capital of a great Empire in the East 
when Portuguese power was in the 
heydey of its glory. She has been the 
Rome of the East, the land of myriad 
churches, the home of Religious Or- 
ders and priests, the school of active 
Catholicism, the sanctuary of the in- 
corrupt body of the great Apostle of 
India, St. Francis Xavier. Her ma- 
terial prosperity and earthly glory 
have faded away and today are but 
things of the past. But our thoughts 
go out to the splendor that was Goa 
when she was the gateway of the East 
for zealous and generous heralds of 
the Faith who bore the tidings of the 
Gospel to the peoples of the Orient. 
Today the Church acclaims John 
de Britto as a Saint. The martyr- 
missionary of Oriyur passed through 
this gateway. However unworthy we 
may be of the privilege, we are still 
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proud to think that Goa sheltered the 
great soul who has just been raised to 
the altars. On three different occa 
sions did he sanctify the land of our 
birth with his presence, when he came 
out to India in 1673, when he had 
to go over to Portugal in 1686 as the 
Procurator of the Malabar Province, 
and finally in 1690 when he returned 
to win a martyr’s crown which had 
been almost denied him a few years 
before. 

In the seventeenth century Lisbon 
to Goa was indeed a far cry. The 
voyage round the Cape of Good Hope 
was long and perilous, and ships de 
pended on the capricious winds for 
their progress. Storms would spring 
up without any notice, and many were 
the ships that were blanketed be 
neath the waves and many too were 
the hapless voyagers whom a watery 
grave received. Disease consequent 
on ill-accommodation and_ under 
nourishment took its heavy toll of the 
passengers. Such were the prospects 
that stared John de Britto in the face 
as he was about to set sail for India 
But he was a man with a large heart, 
and every beat of it was an echo 
of the zeal that was his, of bringing 
Christ to those who knew Him not. 
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1948 ST. JOHN 
A hero never calculates; much less a 
hero of Christ! 

Through the hard and perilous 
voyage he showed himself a captain 
of his soul; nay, he was a ministering 
angel to those who had bruised minds 
and sick bodies. For he knew the 
art of pouring the balm of consolation 
in hearts seared with the conscious- 
ness of their own infidelity. He served 
the’ needs of the sick and the dying 
as a devoted mother doting upon the 
child of her love. Death claimed as 
its victims several of his companions. 
Even his saintly and zealous Superior, 
Fr. Balthazar da Costa, who had 
lured him away on this voyage to the 
Orient, died in his arms. By force of 
circumstances Fr. de Britto had to 
take the helm and pilot his remaining 
Jesuit companions through the days 
thead of them, till they reached Goa. 
He too fell ill and .might have suc- 
cumbed, but the call of Madura rang 
in his ears and his desire to spend and 
be spent for India buoyed him up. 


Entry into Goa 


Soon the blue ridge of the Western 
Ghats burst upon his view. The 
promised land of his dreams had at 
long last come within his ken. It 
was the 4th September, 1673. As 
the ships touched the harbor near 
Aguada, the guns of the fortress 
boomed their salvoes of greeting to 
the new arrivals. A welcome worthy 
indeed of Goa awaited the sea-worn 
missionaries on the morrow. Prover- 
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bial Goan hospitality and pageantry 
were at their very best. To the sweet 
strains of music, music which has ever 
thrilled the Goan soul, the mission- 
ers were escorted to what is today Old 
Goa: 

Rome of the Orient, 

Sion of sanctuaries, 

Monstrance of Xavier, 

Myrrh tomb of martyrs, 

Banner and camp of 

Conquests for Christ-King. . . . 
The waving palm groves, the plenti- 
ful rice fields ripe for harvesting, the 
verdant, smiling countryside with its 
mango and jackfruit orchards bowed 
a hearty welcome to the Ambassadors 
of Christ, among whom was one who 
would bear the martyr’s palm. How 
the missionaries must have strained 
their eyes to catch a glimpse of the 
steeples and cupolas of the renowned 
churches, of the massive structures of 
the religious convents and of the tow- 
ers and turrets of the luxurious pala- 
ces! Theirs was a triumphal entry 
into Goa Dourada, when she was still 
the mistress of the East. 

The terrible strain of the voyage 
told on John de Britto’s health. He 
was therefore ordered to take a good 
rest in the Convent of St. Rock, as 
they used to call the new College of 
St. Paul. But he must have surely 
visited very often the Bom Jesu, where 
the mortal remains of St. Francis 
Xavier are treasured. What could he 
have said to Xavier, who had been the 
very inspiration of his life? “Perse- 
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verance in the pursuit of his ideal,” 
says a biographer of the new Saint, 
and adds, “And now when his mis- 
sionary life was about to begin, he 
prayed to St. Francis Xavier to stand 
by him and to infuse into his heart 
that conquering spirit which no toil 
could break, that fire which no disap- 
pointment could quench, that love 
which would refuse nothing, no, not 
even the last drop of his blood.” 

For Xavier Goa was the gateway 
of the East. From there he launched 
out his glorious missionary journeys 
and activities that have won for him 
the title of apostle. Like his model, 
John would not stay long in Goa. 
The Madura Mission was calling 
him. During his visits round Goa he 
had realized that Goa was but a bit of 
Portugal that had drifted on to the 
Indian coast. He eagerly looked for- 
ward to his active apostolate among 
the Hindus in the sunny south. For 
that was he called. As a preparation 
for the life of a sanyasi which he 
would soon have to adopt, his brother 
Fernido, in the biography he has writ- 
ten of the Saint, tells us that “he slept 
without a bed; did not eat meat, nor 
fish, but only vegetables, herbs, fruits, 
rice and milk; and even these with 
great moderation and frugality.” 

But Fr. de Britto had meanwhile 
to put the finishing touches to his 
course of theology which had been 
rudely interrupted by his departure 
for India. Willy-nilly he would have 
to face the music of an examination 
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covering the whole ground of phi- § with | 
losophy and theology that marks the § more | 
climax in a Jesuit’s education. John him b 
de Britto knew how to battle with § by the 
his books. But this did not prevent § broug 
him from indulging in activities which § palm 
were quite in keeping with his apos §§ and t 
tolic vocation. He visited the sick in § adorn 
the hospitals, helped the destitute in §§ of Pr 
the slums, ministered the sacraments, § suffer 
taught catechism and preached. under 

In the exercise of the minstry of § ors fi 
the word, he once lashed invectives § while 
against the loose morals of the Con § Dece 
quistadores. Those whose consciences § ding 
pricked them most lay in wait for him, § from 
attacked him and almost left him for § bar | 
dead. The secular arm rounded up 
the culprits, it is true, and brought 
them to book, but Fr. de Britto, know- Br 
ing well that mercy is the better part § ;, p 
of justice, pleaded on their behalf and J y, } 
obtained their pardon. ol 

In a short while, he declared that he § 6; 
was ready for the ordeal of the long keep 
oral examination. He gave such a good Joht 
account of himself that his examiners § 3,4 
were for his joining the staff of St § } ; 
Paul’s to fill a chair of philosophy. 9 fey, 
But Goa was but a gateway for John § 4, } 
de Britto; he soon received summons : 
calling him to the land of his dreams. J , , 

Those twelve years in the Madura § a, 
Mission were years of hard labor; § thei 
but John de Britto knew not the fati- § 200 
gues of toil when it was a question of = 





garnering souls for the Lord of the 
Harvest. Nay, he had realized that 
God wanted him to water the soil 


















1948 ST. JOHN 
with his blood if he wished to see a 
more plentiful harvest, reaped not by 
him but by his brother Jesuits and 
by the children of those whom he had 
brought to the Faith. The martyr’s 
palm was well-nigh within his grasp 
and the martyr’s crown would have 
adorned his head, had not the hand 
of Providence intervened. After the 
sufferings and imprisonment he had 
undergone for the Faith, his Superi- 
ors first ordered him to retire for a 
while from his apostolic labors. In 
December, 1686, at the express bid- 
ding of the Provincial, he embarked 
from Goa, as Procurator of the Mala- 
bar Province, for Portugal. 


Heart in INpIA 


But during those months he spent 
in Portugal his heart was in India. 
He had literally to fight his way back 
to India; for the King, Don Pedro, 
tried every means at his command to 
keep the holy missioner in Europe. 
John de Britto reached Goa on the 
and November, 1690. A letter which 
he immediately penned to his brother 
Fernao from Goa throws some light 
on his experiences during the voyage: 

I left Lisbon on the 8th April, 1690, 
a date which I shall never forget be- 
cause of the extraordinary honors which 
their Majesties and their Highnesses were 
good enough to confer on me, but the 
greatest favor they granted to me was 
the permission to return to my mission, 
where I hope, with God’s grace, to end 
my days. During the journey I fell a 


prey to illness, but by God’s mercy I got 
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rid of it. Unfortunately neither Fr. Em- 
manuel Faria nor Fr. Emmanuel Figueir- 
edo, two excellent and virtuous religious, 
could do the same, nor the forty pas- 
sengers or members of the crew who 
succumbed. I was alone to look after so 
many patients, for I was the only priest 
on the ship who could be of use. There 
were, it is true, two secular priests and 
a Dominican, but the former were both 
under interdict and the latter was so 
indisposed that he could neither say Mass 
nor hear confessions. I hope that con- 
sidering what I suffered on that ship, 
cold, sickness, stench, thirst, hunger, 
storms and worries of every descriptions, 
God will spare me some of the punish- 
ment I have deserved by my sins. 


It is related that Fr. de Britto 
hastened to the tomb of St. Francis 
Xavier to thank him for the favor 
that had been bestowed on him of 
returning to India. By a special favor 
of the Viceroy, his friend, Don Mi- 
guel de Almeida, he had the unique 
privilege of seeing the body of St. 
Francis Xavier. Did he then beg his 
patron to obtain for him the grace of 
sealing with his blood the Faith he 
loved so well, that in his blood the 
work initiated by the Apostle of India 
might see its fruition? Xavier inter- 
ceded for him, as future events re- 
vealed. At the tomb of Xavier, Fr. 
de Britto drank to the dregs the chal- 
ice that was offered him... The Faith 
can be planted and flourished only 
where there is the shedding of inno- 
cent blood. 

As Fr. de Britto’s health was shat- 
tered by the voyage, he was told to 
stay in Goa in order that he might 
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recuperate. We know that he visited 
the parishes of Salcete, a district 
which was committed to the fathers 
of the Society. Fr. Schiedenhofen, 
who accompanied the Saint to Salcete, 
tells us that the district was then 
divided into twenty-four parishes, 
each administered by a Jesuit mis- 
sionary, that he did not notice many 
pagans in the place, and that he had 
counted only in Margao about sixty 
secular priests, all sons of the soil. 
Did Fr. de Britto go to Cuncolim to 
pay his respects to the Jesuit martyrs 
who had given their lives for the Faith 
there, just a century before? It is 
most likely he did; but the documents 
we have in hand yield us no evidence. 
In February, 1691, Fr. de Britto left 
Goa for his beloved Madura Mission. 

After his glorious martyrdom, the 
scimitar with which he was struck 
down and a few of his relics were 
borne all the way to Goa and were 
treasured in the College of St. Paul. 
The biographers of the Saint all tell 
us that he did not stay longer in Goa 
than was necessary. 

That Goa was dear to the heart of 
St. John de Britto is clearly evidenced 
by his predilection for our Goan 
priests. In 1682 in a memoir to his 
Provincial he suggested that Goan 
priests should be invited to help in 
the works of the mission. For, when 
he was in Goa, his observing eye had 
not failed to gauge the mettle of our 
priests. He had realized Pope Leo 

III’s motto which was given two cen- 
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turies later: “Filti tui, India, admin. 
istri tibi salutis, Xaverio auspice « 
patrono.” (“Let your sons, O India, 
under the auspices and patronage of 
Xavier, be the ministers of your sd 
vation.”) But his Provincial did no 
quite see eye to eye with him since k 

believed that they would not easily 

agree to come to the mission. 

Fr. Gaspar Affonso had not re 
lized like St. John de Britto that Gu 
is the gateway of the East for mp 
sionaries and that her sons would, in 
the wake of the legions of missionar- 
ies who had crossed her portals, im- 
bibe their magnanimous and conquer 
ing spirit. Would it be too much to 
say that Goa alone has given and is 
giving more missionaries to th 
Church in the East than any othe 
part of India? The Seminary o 
Rachol is each year sending forth 
zealous missionaries to the different 
dioceses of India and even to distam 
Africa, Timor and the Philippina 
The Missionary Society of Pilar’ 
enthusiastically preparing its missior 
ers to bear the torch of Faith to th 
people of India. There are few rt 
ligious orders or communities in Indi 
in which the children of Goa have not 
enrolled to be missionaries. For, Gos 
can never forget that she is the gatt 
way of the East for missionaries. May 
the canonization of St. John de Britto 
bring us a fullness of this realization 

















and inspire our youth with the zeal o 
him who was in deed and in trut 
Christ’s Sanyasi. 
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T IS not surprising that an impres- 

sive number of books on Russian 
subjects have been published in the 
United States since the outbreak of 
World War II. Attempts to explain 
the USSR always find a market even 
though publishers as well as readers 
may despairingly exclaim that one 
story is as good or bad as another, 
that it is beyond human capacity to 
make a choice among the differing 
interpretations and reports on the 
facts. 

Publications on Russia since 1939 
indicate the shifts of prevailing Ameri- 
can attitudes towards the Soviet re- 
gme. There are periods of rising 
indignation and vociferous dislike; 
a for example, after the conclusion 
in 1939 of the Russo-German pact, 
and again after the Russian attack 
on little Finland. In such periods the 
books most acclaimed are hostile to 
the Soviet Union. Examples of this 
ae the biographical romance of an 
adventurer like Jan Valtin in Out 
of the Night (1939) and the erudite 
biography of Stalin by the ex-Com- 
munist Boris Souvarine. The Ameri- 
tan edition of the latter omits all the 
bibliographical material of the French 
original and adds a somewhat super- 
ficial chapter on the later thirties. 
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Report on the Soviet Union 


WALDEMAR GURIAN 
Reprinted from Tue Dusiin Revirw* 


There are periods of more or less 
exasperated admiration for Russia 
even on the part of people who were 
hostile or sceptical. A typical work 
of such a period is Ambassador Joseph 
Davies’ report on his Mission to 
Moscow, which was accepted as proof 
that the policy of the Soviet leaders 
was a reasonable preparation for the 
unavoidable war with the Nazis and 
that perhaps even the purges so bit- 
terly decried earlier might be justi- 
fied. (After Hitler’s attack on Rus- 
sia in 1941 Mr. Davies in public 
lectures went even further to justify 
the purges, and the Hollywood movie 
on his mission surpassed even his 
oral statements.) 

Upon conclusion of World War 
II disillusionment with Russian non- 
cooperative and aggressive policies set 
in. Kravchenko’s book, I Chose Free- 
dom (1946), became a best seller. 
This erstwhile Soviet official pictured 
life in the Union as unbearable even 
for members of the ruling party, if 
they did not belong to the very 
limited élite. 

But it would be misleading to 
assume that only one type of attitude 
found literary expression in the vari- 
ous periods. I have described only the 
predominant and most popular trend. 
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There are pro-Russian publications in 
anti-Soviet periods, and anti-Soviet 
publications appeared even when the 
popular attitude was very friendly to 
the Soviets, or at least inclined to em- 
phasize the virtues of the Russian 
people. 

Noteworthy is also the fact that 
students of Russia often undergo 
changes in their attitude and ap- 
proach. The well-known English 
student of Russian history and Rus- 
sian life, Sir Bernard Pares, whose 
writings and lectures during the war 
years exercised a considerable influ- 
ence on American opinion, was origin- 
ally a strong opponent of the Soviet 
regime. His hostility was not sur- 
prising, for he was a great admirer 
of the Russian liberalism which had 
been mercilessly suppressed by the So- 
viets. As the years advanced and the 
Soviet regime lasted, he became con- 
vinced that it was evolving towards 
a more reasonable, national attitude. 
He expressed this opinion in the book, 
Russia and the War. In his evolution 
he did not go so far as the Russian 
specialist at the University of Chi- 
cago, Samuel Harper. This student 
and observer of Russia, originally a 
supporter of the authenticity of the 
so-called Sisson papers which pictured 
Lenin as a paid German agent, be- 
came the uncritical translator of the 
latest Pravda and Ixzvestia justifica- 
tion of Soviet policies. His memoirs, 
The Russia I Believe In (1945), pub- 
lished after his death, give a revealing 
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account of this evolution. The famous 
sociologist, Pitirim Sorokin, who, 
after his flight from Russia, was a 
bitter denouncer of the Reds, tried 
in a wartime book, Russia and the 
United States (1945), to show that 
the USSR was turning away from 
the Communism of Lenin and was 
returning, under Stalin, to national 
and religious traditions. 


Anti-COMMUNIST WRITERS 


But much more frequent and spec- 
tacular are evolutions in the opposite 
direction. There is W. H. Chamber- 
lin who, during his long stay in Soviet 
Russia, was a rather sympathetic ob- 
server, and then became a most bitter 
enemy of the totalitarian police-dic- 
tatorship. Eugene Lyons and Louis 
Fischer were more or less intense ad- 
mirers of the USSR and were trans- 
formed into enemies of Stalin and all 
his activities. Louis Fischer’s Men 
and Politics is a very valuable survey 
of his development from a voluntary 
publicity agent of the Soviet regime 
into its foe. He has supplemented 
his memoirs with a recent publica- 
tion, Great Challenge (1946), in 
which he admits, despite his condem- 
nation of British policies in India, 
that Soviet imperialism is much more 
dangerous than British imperialism. 

The New Leader, the most anti- 
communist American weekly, has 
many former Communists among its 
contributors. One of them, Liston 
Oak, reviewed the book of the ex- 
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Communist, Louis Budenz, who, with 
the help of Msgr. Sheen, returned to 
the faith of his youth, the Catholic 
Church, and told how he had met 
Budenz in the offices of the Commu- 
nist Daily Worker. 

It must be emphasized that these 
ex-Communists or ex-Soviet sympa- 
thizers, who were not silent, though 
somewhat circumspect during the war, 
have done very much to discredit the 
Communists. The very fact that in 
the early thirties the Communist 
Party attracted many American in- 
tellectuals has done much harm in the 
long run to its own influence. John 
Dewey, the philosopher and educator ; 
Sydney Hook, his disciple; Edmund 
Wilson, the respected literary critic; 
Granville Hicks, the New England 
intellectual—all, after varying periods 
of infatuation with the Soviet regime, 
have rejected it. The attendant con- 
troversies opened the eyes of many. 

Revealing also was the evolution of 
younger radicals from pro-Soviet atti- 
tudes via sympathies for Trotskyism 
to complete abandonment of any part 
of Communism. The editors of the 
Partisan Review, today the most re- 
spected literary magazine in the U.S., 
are a perfect example. Currently, 
they print articles imploring all liber- 
als to give up any sympathies with 
Red totalitarianism. Such a man as 
A. Koestler is their model and ex- 
ample. After a Communist period, 
Koestler is today fighting Communism 
as anti-humanistic and the Soviet re- 
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gime as the great betrayer of social- 
ism. As the London correspondent 
of the Partisan Review, he criticizes 
the pro-Soviet sympathies of certain 
British leftists. 

Another characteristic development 
may be examplified by James Burn- 
ham, whose latest book, Struggle for 
the World (1947), is an impassioned 
plea for American world domination 
as the only means of defeating the 
imminent Communist world empire. 
Burnham began as a socialist and, 
having lost faith in all progressive 
beliefs, has devoted himself to impres- 
sive escapes into Machiavellianism 
and a kind of neo-imperialism. 

All these writers differ widely from 
one another, but they have one thing 
in common: Russia was of decisive 
importance for them. The Commu- 
nist Party and pro-Communist front 
organizations (whose members do not 
always know what role they have to 
play) are rather on the defensive, 
even in intellectual circles. Only 
secondary figures (they may some- 
times be authors of best sellers as, for 
example, Howard Fast) continue as 
fellow-travellers. It is today much 
more fashionable to accept the atti- 
tude of Koestler or of Dwight Mac- 
donald, the editor of the monthly 
Politics, who is against Fascism, 
Wallace, Truman and the Soviet 
Union, and who does not see any 
hope and light in the present political 
jungle. 

Following this general characteri- 
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zation, I shall discuss some of the 
books upon Russian topics published 
in the U.S.A. during recent years. 


Books Poususage in THE UNITED STATES 


In the first place may be mentioned 
those works which are not primarily 
devoted to the problems of the day. 
Some Russian émigrés have made 
very valuable contributions to Rus- 
sian history. Among them G. Ver- 
nadsky deserves particular attention. 
His relations with the Eurasiatic 
school, which attempts to separate 
Russia from the West and Europe, 
do not detract from the value of his 
many works. Some of them are in- 
tended for the specialists, e.g. the 
volume on Ancient Russia, full of 
ingenious though highly controversial 
theories on the origins of the Russian 
State, of the name of Rus, etc. Others 
are designed for the general reader, 
like his short History of Russia, 
which was sold during the war for 
sixty-nine cents. Vernadsky adopted 
a somewhat pro-Soviet attitude with- 
out, however, becoming a propagand- 
ist, whereas the Harvard historian, 
M. Karpovich, who is also editor of 
the American Russian quarterly 
Novyi Zhurnal and of the Russian 
Review, as a convinced liberal demo- 
crat, retained his highly critical atti- 
tude towards the heirs of the October 
Revolution. His volumes on modern 
Russian history, in a series whose 
first volume on Ancient Russia has 
been contributed by Vernadsky, are 
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eagerly awaited by those who have 
read his little book on Imperial Ry. 
sia in the Nineteenth Century, and 
admire his articles and book reviews. 

The Russian Institute established 
by Columbia University promises to 
become a center of learned studies 
about Russia. On its staff are scholars 
who are rather friendly towards th 
Soviets—the specialist in Soviet Law, 
J. Hazard, and E. Simmons, the 
author of biographies of Pushkin and 
Tolstoy; others of its scholars are 
neutral or rather critical of the 
USSR, like G. T. Robinson, and P. 
Mosely, who is one of the best Ameri- 
can students on Russian foreign 
policy. 

Among specialized studies of gen- 
eral interest, there are G. Fedotov’s 
The Russian Religious Mind (1941), 
a beautifully written interpretation 
of the spiritual life of ancient Russia, 
of the Kiev period; and the biog- 
raphy of Alexander I (1947) by 
Strakhovsky, who accepts the story 
about the disappearance of the Tsar 
in 1825 and his survival under the 
mask of the peasant, Fyodor Kus 
mitch. There is a valuable volume on 
the history of various aspects of So 
viet economics by G. Bienstock, F. 
Marschak and others: Management 
in Russian Industry and Agriculturt 
(1944). There are two noteworthy 
books on religion. One, Church and 
State in Russia, by Curtis, contains 
much factual and statistical material, 
but does not appreciate the religious 
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importance of the Orthodox Church. 
For example, Curtis completely over- 
looks the importance of the religious 
revival among writers and intellec- 
tuals of the twentieth century. The 
other, a well-documented study by 
N. S. Timasheff, Religion in Soviet 
Russia, describes the failure of the 
original expectation of the Soviet re- 
gime that the religious beliefs of the 
masses would be destroyed by a com- 
bination of pressure and atheistic 
propaganda. Besides these there is 
the meticulous analysis of the Growth 
of the Red Army by Fedotoft White, 
who served as naval officer in the 
Imperial Russian as well as in the 
British Navy, but unfortunately it 
stops in 1939, 

Trotsky’s Stalin must also be re- 
garded as a specialized study. This 
book was announced for the winter of 
1941, but was published only after 
end of World War II. The volume 
had not been completed when the 
wthor was murdered in Mexico. 
Trotsky had no time to give a survey 
of Stalin’s activities under the Soviet 
regime. Scattered notes and articles 
had to be used by the editor to con- 
tinue Trotsky’s manuscript. But the 
chapters which were almost finished 
show clearly how Trotsky saw his 
victorious rival—as a mediocrity who 
came into power after the enthusiasm 
of the revolution had died down. 
There is some brilliant writing, but 
in general it is difficult to remain 
interested in Trotsky’s attempts to 
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show that Lenin was not fond of 
Stalin, that, from his early youth, 
Stalin was a bad character, that 
Stalin’s lack of reliability as a revolu- 
tionary is proved by the deep religious 
piety of his first wife. Trotsky’s book 
can in no way be compared with 
B. Souvarine’s Stalin, which is not 
only a biography of: Lenin’s disciple, 
but also presents an analysis of the 
Bolshevik regime. ‘Trotsky’s post- 
humous work suffers from an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to appear scholarly, 
dispassionate and objective. It is a 
pity that Trotsky did not care openly 
to express his feelings, his dislike, his 
burning hatred and disappointment. 

Some books of Russian scholars 
have been translated. I note P. N. 
Miliukov’s studies on Russian intel- 
lectual history, edited by M. Kar- 
povich in three volumes, under the 
title Outlines of Russian Culture. 
The American Council of Learned 
Societies has established a committee 
for Russian translations which will 
publish many studies of Russian 
scholars on various aspects of Rus- 
sian life from geography to art, from 
music to political history. It is also 
noteworthy that there is undiminished 
interest in the Russian classics — 
Dostoievsky’s The Possessed is often 
used for interpretation of the Rus- 
sian revolution, and during the war 
new editions of Tolstoy’s War and 
Peace were eagerly read. 

Despite increased interest in Rus- 
sian history and civilization, which is 
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reflected in the curricula of many 
American colleges and universities, 
it is obvious that the primary interest 
is concerned with the present policies 
and with the future of the Soviet 
regime. American journalists have 
flooded the markets with their im- 
pressions. W. H. Chamberlin is a 
unique figure among them. Because 
of his downright antagonism to the 
Soviet regime, he has been unable to 
return to Russia since the early 
thirties, but his publications continue 
to reveal a wide knowledge of his- 
tory and earnest study. His book of 
the war period, The Russian Enigma, 
is not very brilliantly written, but it 
is a mine of information. In it Cham- 
berlin does not impose so directly his 
aversion for the anti-human regime 
on the reader as he does in his many 
articles. His breadth and depth of 
knowledge make him far superior to 
the pro-Stalinist journalistic writer, 
Edgar Snow, although Snow is more 
. readable and is a master of presenting 
the party line in an easy and ap- 
parently objective way. 


Oruer Books anp WRITERS 


Among those writers who are very 
critical of the Bolshevik regime the 
most influential is D. Dallin. He is 
a Russian Menshevik who has spent 
most of his life in exile. Only for a 
few years did he actually participate 
in Russian politics. For years he was 
the editor of the Socialisticveski V est- 
nik. After the collapse of France he 
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came to the United States. His firg 
book, which established his reputation 
among American readers, deals in a 
scholarly and dispassionate way with 
The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia, 
1939-42. All of his works have been 
published by the Yale University 
Press. 

These works— The Real Soviet 
Russia, The Big Three —are ski- 
fully presented indictments of Stalin's 
regime. Dallin shows that this re 
gime has not abandoned the fight for 
world revolution, and he was insist- 
ing on that even when such a view 
was not very popular. In The Red 
Soviet Russia he analyses the struc 
ture of the ruling classes in the So 
viet Union, and his analysis is vey 
interesting, even for those who can 
not share Dallin’s hope for a com 
flict between the regime and the élite, 
He is a careful student of Soviet ex 
pansionism and imperialism. He is 
a fearless opponent of all optimistic 
illusion. His latest book Forced Labor 
in Soviet Russia is written in co 
laboration with D. Nikolayeski, at 
other well-known Menshevik, and 
with some former inmates of Russia 
prison camps. Not as impressively 
written as the frightening description 









of the mass deportation of the Poles, 
published by an anonymous writer 
with a preface by T. S. Eliot—Th 
Dark Side of the Moon—it contaims 
much more factual detail. It is #@ 
important contribution to the under 
standing of totalitarian terrorism it 
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the twentieth century and shows how 
the mass exploitation of forced labor 
grew out of humanitarian attempts 
to replace punitive imprisonment by 
education through work. 

The Great Retreat, by N. S. Tim- 
asheff, is indispensable for any stu- 
dent of Russian affairs. Timasheff’s 
approach, however, is basically dif- 
ferent from that of Dallin. Timasheff 
believes that Stalin’s regime has re- 
treated from its original Communist 
program. Power considerations have 
forced it to abandon hopes for a world 
revolution, for the rapid disappear- 
ance of religion and the destruction 
of stable family institutions. Timasheft 
shows that the Bolshevik revolution 
has continually displayed extraordin- 
ary brutality and has imposed tremen- 
dous and unnecessary sacrifices on 
the Russian masses in the industrial- 
izing period. Industrialization, he 
argues, was proceeding rapidly before 
World War I, and the tremendous 
sacrifices imposed by the Bolsheviks 
have not been justified by great gains. 
The revolution checked the develop- 
ment of Russia towards a democratic 
constitutional regime. ‘Timasheff is 
so much impressed by Soviet national- 
ism, which the realities of politics 
have forced upon the ruling, dicta- 
torial party, that he seems to me to 
underestimate the connection between 
Soviet nationalism and revolutionary 
hopes. 

Timasheff is an excellent student of 
Russian affairs, although he is some- 
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what inclined to force his broad 
knowledge into the straitjacket of 
sociological schemes. But despite these 
defects, his book raises many issues 
which will continue to concern the 
student of the Soviet regime and the 
Russian revolution: What is the his- 
torical and social background of the 
vast Soviet experiment? What are the 
permanent and changing features of 
the Soviet regime? 

F. L. Schuman’s volume, Soviet 
Politics at Home and Abroad (1946), 
is a most skillful plea for the Soviet 
regime. It may impress American 
readers who would not be influenced 
by Maurice Hindus’ lyric praises of 
Mother Russia or by such avowedly 
pro-Soviet writers as Corliss Lamont, 
Henriette Moore, and the former 
leader of the American Communist 
Party, Earl Browder. Browder is 
still, after his expulsion from the 
party and his replacement by his old 
and less flexible rival, Foster, an 
apologist for the Soviet Union. He 
was permitted to go to Moscow, and 
he is an official representative of the 
Soviet book trade in the United States. 
Browder is probably kept in reserve 
for a situation in which a return to an 
apparently more peaceful party line 
is deemed advisable. 

F. L. Schuman is a brilliant, im- 
pressionistic writer as his earlier popu- 
lar studies on the post-war crisis show. 
He is never dull, even if he is some- 
times verbose. He knows how to 
dramatize situations. He presents 
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suggestive characterizations of his 
heroes and villains which have a wide 
appeal because they make use of psy- 
choanalysis and the most recent psy- 
chological theories. His book at first 
gives an impression of strict impar- 
tiality. Bolshevism is pictured as a 
kind of pseudo-religious belief which 
has nothing to do with reality and 
could not, of course, be accepted by a 
critical student. There are pages 
where Stalin is criticized. Thus 
Schuman’s book could not be pub- 
lished in Moscow where Stalin must 
be pictured as always right and always 
infallible. Schuman regrets that So- 
viet policies are not sufficiently aware 
of the necessity of establishing a world 
government. There are high-sounding 
ethical statements. Schuman is for 
the dignity of man, social justice, etc. 
It must also be recognized that he 
has some knowledge of Russian his- 
tory, of Russian geographical founda- 
tions, etc. though understandably he 
deals with these topics quite briefly. 

After admitting many facts which 
damage the Soviet cause Schuman 
ends by justifying Soviet policies. The 
purges are justified because they were 
necessary to defeat fascist spies, 
though Schuman admits that during 
this period a thousand innocent peo- 
ple were killed in order to wipe out 
one guilty person. He is not embar- 
rassed by the fact that there is liberty 
only for those who are on the side of 
the regime. In foreign affairs the 
Soviet Government is, according to 
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Schuman, always fundamentally right 
even though Stalin erred in the be 
ginning of the Russo-Finnish war, 
1939-1940. 

This book was published in 1946, 
too late for American public opinion, 
which had already started to move 
away from the pro-Soviet attitude of 
the war years, to be much affected. 
Thus it has not had a great influence, 
though it is used in many classrooms 
and is regarded by some progressive 
circles as objective and dispassionate. 
Many agree that the Soviets are for 
a world government, that is, for their 
own communistic world government. 

That is the thesis of the widely 
discussed, though not so widely 
bought, Struggle for the World, by 
James Burnham. Russia is seen by 
this brilliant writer as the center of 
Communist world revolution. This 
world revolution, driven forward by 
terror and propaganda, by Commun- 
ist parties, by the Red Army as well 
as by the systematic deception of 
naive public opinion outside of Rus- 
sia, particularly in the United States, 
can only be defeated by an American 
struggle for world power backed by 
the maintenance of the monopoly o 
atomic bomb production. James Burn- 
ham’s book is the blunt expression of 
uncompromising opposition to the 
Soviet Union, the center of world 
revolution, and the enemy of the 
United States. There can be only one 
world power, either the USSR or the 
U.S.A. No compromise between 
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them seems possible, according to the 
The Struggle for the World. 

As much opposed to the USSR as 
the book of the one-time anti-Stalinist 
Communist, Burnham, is the book of 
the former friend of Lenin, and ex- 
ambassador to Moscow, William 
Bullitt (The Great Globe Itself, 
1946). Bullitt today holds views on 
the Soviet Union very opposite to 
those of his youth. The disappointed 
ambassador does not share the illu- 
sions of the young man whom Wilson 
seat to Soviet Russia in 1919. He 
emphasizes the totalitarian and world 
revolutionary basis of the Soviet re- 
gime and asserts that it can be 
checked only by an alliance of non- 
communistic states, though he does 
not proclaim openly and emphatically 
as Burnham does that the hour of 
American world domination has ar- 
rived. 


KravcHENKO’s “I CHosz Freepom” 


But neither Burnham nor Bullitt 
has done as much to discredit the 
Soviet regime in the eyes of the 
American reader as the autobiography 
of an hitherto unknown Soviet offi- 
cial, Kravchenko’s I Chose Freedom. 
The figure of the Soviet official and 
agent who quits and becomes a bitter 
enemy of the Red tyrants has been 
familiar enough since the beginning 
of the Soviet regime. There was the 
Tscheka leader, Agabekov, who later 
denounced the Soviet secret police. 
There was the counsellor of the So- 
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viet Embassy in France, Bessedovsky, 
who escaped a threatened punishment 
by jumping over the wall of the Em- 
bassy. In later years there were Bar- 
mine, former Soviet Minister te 
Greece, whose memoirs were pub- 
lished in the United States in 1940, 
and the Comintern General Krivitsky, 
who, after sensational revelations, 
committed suicide under strange cir- 
cumstances. 

But no publications of Soviet offi- 
cials who became enemies of the So- 
viet regime have had a success com- 
parable to Kravchenko’s memoirs. 
Probably no other book written about 
the Soviets has done so much harm 
to their reputation among the gen- 
eral public as this description of the 
life of an average engineer and party 
member. Kravchenko’s book is very 
interestingly written. A _ certain 
clumsiness of style—Kravchenko likes 
to use the form of direct conversa- 
tions—increases the impression of sin- 
cerity despite his inclination to em- 
phasize his importance by recounting 
his meetings with such big men as 
Stalin’s friend, Ordschonikidse, and 
to brag about certain personal suc- 
cesses. There are no new facts for 
the student of Soviet affairs: for in- 
stance, the personal experiences of 
Kraychenko during the collectiviza- 
tion of Ukrainian agriculture, which 
caused so many deaths from hunger, 
only confirms what was known be- 
fore. Many descriptions of Krav- 
chenko disclose the atmosphere in 
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which the average party member lives. 
Unforgettable is his description of a 
public party purge in which party 
distrust and jealousy are displayed at 
their worst. The atmosphere of lies 
which permeates a totalitarian police 
state becomes a reality. 

I am not sure that Kravchenko’s 
political judgments can be trusted, but 
his work has the merit of presenting 
the daily life behind the facade of 
the Soviet regime. Kravchenko’s book 
will not be the last of its kind. His 
example of leaving the Soviet service 
after having been sent abroad has been 
imitated. A clerk of the Canadian 
Soviet Mission, Gruzenko, was in- 
strumental in the discovery of the So- 
viet spy system there, and there are 
other Soviet agents who left their 
posts and have published, or are pre- 
paring, revelations about Soviet life. 
But I doubt that their books will have 
the same success as Kravchenko’s 
work. After all, he was the first un- 
political adversary of the Soviet re- 
gime to describe freely his emotions, 
his feelings, his dislikes, without the 
guidance of any political social theo- 
ries, to write simply as an enemy of 
Soviet enslavement. 

Quite different from Kravchenko’s 
memoirs are the stories told by two 
anonymous agents of the Comintern 
about their experiences in the service 
of the world revolution (Ypsilon, 
Pattern for World Revolution). 
Those who are hidden behind the 
pseudonym “Y” are manifestly dis- 
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appointed friends of the old leaders 
of the Comintern, of such men a 
Zinoviev and Bukharin, both of whom 
were victims of the purges. Their 
hatred of the Stalintern, of Stalin's 
fight for communistic world power is 
therefore not very convincing. But 
nevertheless they have much to say 
about the history of the Third Ip 
ternational and the psychology of its 
agents. They give, for example, a 
impressive report about Stalin’s pro 
tection of the German communist 
leader, Thaelmann, even though he 
had been proved to be an embezzler. 
But that did not matter for th 
Machiavellian purposes of the Red 
dictator. They afford interesting 
revelations about the methods of & 
nancing communist parties, about the 
life of communist refugees in Mo 
cow, about the permeation of Sovitt 
institutions with spies, a fact which 
helps to explain the pathological feat 
complex of the Kremlin. 
Libermann’s memoirs of the first 
years of the Soviet regime are not # 
spectacularly written as the autobi- 
ography of Kravchenko, but the ren 
iniscences of this Menshevik busines 
man who, as an expert, cooperated 
with Lenin and Krassin, the now for 
gotten businessman-Bolshevik, contaia 
many valuable facts. (Building Le 
in’s Russia, 1945.) Liberman, 























friendly to the Soviet regime, though 
he was lucky to quit Russia before the 
secret police caught him. His stor 
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give a rather gloomy picture of the 
Soviet regime, despite his admiration 
for Lenin and his attempts to dis- 
cover over-all trends of the revolution 
behind the imperfections of the daily 
events. Unforgettable is the story 
about Lenin, who, in a session of the 
council of the Commissars, put 
through a decision to execute fores- 
ters if insufficient wood deliveries 
were made. But at the same time, 
Lenin is shown to be very human. 
He offers a car to Libermann, having 
noted during the session that the 
Menshevik expert had a cold. Liber- 
mann’s book is an important source 
for those who want to understand the 
atmosphere of the Soviet regime in 
the making. 

In contrast to Libermann, Mar- 
koosha Fischer, Russian radical girl 
who became the wife of Louis Fischer, 
was, until the purge in the thirties, 
an admirer of the Soviet regime. But 
in her Lives in Russia, she tells how 
she became disillusioned when the 
Soviet terror surged to gather in party 
members and Communist sympathiz- 
ers, when Stalin’s purge started to 
decimate the old Bolsheviks. ‘Then 
came the awakening of her humani- 
tarian conscience, which previously 
had apparently regarded other victims 
as sacrifices necessary for progress and 
the advancement of civilization. Her 
book is valuable as an illustration of 
the transformation of a pro-Soviet 
sympathizer into an enemy of the 
Stalin regime when the purges of this 
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regime catch up with those whom one 
likes and loves. 

General Deane’s story about his 
war-time mission in Moscow is a re- 
port on a Strange Alliance which, 
despite all public assurance to the con- 
trary, was based upon distrust and 
mutual suspicion. It is interesting to 
note that the cooperation with the 
Soviet secret police was easier than 
that with other Soviet institutions. 


Distrust INCREASING 


The success of Kravchenko’s book 
is a symbol of the constantly rising 
criticism and public distrust of the © 
Soviet regime. That such an attitude 
did not dominate the public in the 
last phase of, and immediately after, 
the war is shown by the fact that 
W. L. White’s Report on the Rus- 
sians, published in the spring of 1945, 
had a rather mixed reception. Many 
did not like White’s critical observa- 
tions made on his trip through Rus- 
sia, though his comparison of Russia 
to the poorly conducted prisons in 
Kansas was much quoted. The hope 
prevailed at that time that there 
would be some kind of lasting co-op- 
eration with Russia. 

A very intelligent expression of 
such hope is to be found in the lec- 
tures of the Director of the Hoover 
Library, a well-known expert on 
Russia, H. H. Fischer, America and 
Russia in the World Community. 
Professor Fischer is not a fellow- 
traveller. He is not a man who con- 
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sciously or unconsciously worked for 
the Communist Party line. But he 
is inclined to believe in a slow trans- 
formation of the Soviet regime in 
which the hopes of world revolution 
and policies of an anti-capitalist iso- 
lationism will be abandoned. Despite 
his prognostications, which the present 
policies of the leaders of the Soviet 
Union do not bear out, his book con- 
tains many wise remarks on the de- 
velopments of Russo-American rela- 
tions and on changes in the Soviet 
Union. Published earlier, H. H. 
Fischer’s book would have attracted 
attention, but it did not catch the 
public eye. It had no more success 
than Henry Wallace’s story about 
his travels in Siberia, which was made 
known largely by the attacks of such 
critics as Dallin, who satirized Wal- 
lace’s praise of liberty in a land full 
of forced labor camps. Professor 
Laserson, in his analysis Russia and 
the Western World shares H. H. 
Fischer’s hope that Russia will find 
her place in the community of na- 
tions. His work contains much use- 


tual material, particularly on Russian 


international developments, despite its 
too optimistic general tendency. 


Pustic Opinion Now 


I think the two publications which 
express the present attitude of public 
opinion in the United States are the 
book of the Harper editor, John 
Fischer, Why They Behave Like 
Russians, and the article by “X,” 
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“The Sources of Soviet Conduct,” in 
the July, 1947 issue of Foreign 
A fairs. 

Fischer presents a report about 
impressions obtained during his stay 
in the Soviet Union, particularly in 
the Ukraine, as an agent of UNRRA. 
Before its publication, this book be- 
came a matter of controversy. Fischer 
was accused of writing in such a way 
that Russo-American relations would 
be disturbed. Such accusations against 
other writers have sometimes been 
successful and in the past had im- 
pressed publishers as well as writers. 
But, sure sign of the changing times, 
they helped Fischer’s book. 

Fischer is surely neither a Russo- 
phobe nor a violent hater of the So- 
viet regime. He discovers many im- 
perfections, much barbarism and 
many primitive characters among the 
officials, but, on the other hand, he 
believes that there is a certain amount 
of good will and even of some effi- 
ciency (at least at the top). But 
what strikes him most is the fear 
which obsesses the Jeadership of the 
Soviet Union. He does not believe 
that appeasement would remove this 
fear which can cause dangerous ag- 
gressions; he believes in a firm policy 
which does not accept unlimited Rus- 
sian expansion. 

But the best brief and authoritative 
statement of the American attitude 
towards the USSR today is the article 
of “X,” in the July, 1947 issue of 
Foreign Affairs. The American pres 
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has claimed that Mr. George Ken- 
nan, the head of the planning board 
of Secretary Marshall, is its author. 
This article states that the masters 
of the Kremlin are prisoners of their 
own theories which set capitalism 


and communism at variance. The 
regime may today be less secure than 
it seems—in Russian history, periods 
of sudden anarchy and ruthless des- 
potism follow each other. To appease 
the leaders of the Soviet Union is 
pointless. An attempt must be made 
to build up a world of prosperity 
without Russia and outside the Rus- 
sian part of the world. The present 
regime in Russia will either collapse 
or be forced to accept adjustment. 
This article is separated by an 
abyss from the optimistic hope of the 
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war period when many believed that 
cooperation against the common 
enemy could continue after the dis 
appearance of those enemies. Pro- 
Soviet circles will accuse Mr. “X” 
of fulfilling the prediction of the late 
Professor Spykman, who in 1941 
thought that after the war the United 
States must side with Germany 
against Russia in order to restore the 
balance of power. In any case, the 
makers of Soviet policy are most re- 
sponsible for the fact that such a man 
as Mr. “X,” a true admirer of the 
Russian people and a cool mind who 
does not want to cut off all roads of 
retreat even for the Soviets, feels 
obliged to publish a study which ac- 
cepts the impossibility of establishing 
one world with the USSR. 


“Cold War” 


“The USSR, not yet ready for military offensive, seeks to 
gain its objectives by treachery and intrigue. It wages a ‘cold 
war’ with all-out determination and unscrupulous violation of 
the spirit and terms of agreements. It can win without firing a 
shot, unless the democratic world wages peace and reconstruc- 
tion with equal determination, and with weapons of honesty, 
integrity and justice. No American can afford to take the 
‘cold war’ lightly, if we want to keep our freedom.”—Lasor’s 


MontTuiy Survey (4FL), November-December, 1947. 








Catholic School Growth 


An EDITORIAL 


Reprinted from THE 


ATHOLIC people can be proud 

of the growth of the parochial 
school system in America. Figures 
given by Monsignor Frederick G. 
Hochwalt, secretary general of the 
National Catholic Education Associa- 
tion, reveal that the number of chil- 
dren in Catholic schools is now 3,000,- 
000, a figure just fifty per cent more 
than it was twenty-five years ago. 
Furthermore, Monsignor Hochwalt 
says that within the next ten years the 
Catholic high schools will show an 
increase of substantial proportions. 
Our high schools now receive thirty- 
five per cent of our children of high 
school age, while the grade schools 
have sixty-five per cent of the Catholic 
boys and girls of that age. High 
schools are expected to increase to the 
extent of caring for more than fifty 
per cent of our youth of that age level. 
But the pride of Catholic people in 
their schools is not in mere growth. 
Monsignor Hochwalt put it clearly 
when he commented that our schools 
are not an isolated factor in American 
life, but have contributed much to the 
civil and social improvement of our 
country. “The schools run under 
Catholic auspices,” he said, “regard 
themselves as partners with the public 
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schools in the production of sound 
citizens who will guarantee the con- 
struction and perfection of the goals 
set forth in American democratic life.” 
The preparation for proper living 
in our communities was_ stressed, 
“Catholic school administrators are 
desirous of promoting community re 
lations among all types of schools and 
are eager to cooperate in achieving the 
civic goals that must be common to all, 
They believe that the sound citizen is 
the product of sound moral training, 
They believe that the good citizen is 
one who understands and sympathize 
with his neighbors’ problems.” 
Commenting upon the increase in 
Catholic school enrollment, the 
Springfield Sun (Ohio) declared that 
it reveals the desire of millions of 
American parents to give their chil- 
dren an education which include 
“guidance in the ways of God.” The 
Sun argued for “agreements among 
Protestants upon genuine religious 
training in public schools,” saying that 
“it is not incorrect to say that 3,000, 
000 young people in parochial schools 
are proof of Catholic strength, but it 
would be more accurate (and more 
honest) to say that they are proof of 
public school weakness.” The writer 
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has hit upon something which Catho- 
lics have always felt, but which their 
separated brethren do not usually 
credit them with believing; namely, 
that we are interested in strengthening 
the public schools. 

But let us hear the Springfield edi- 
tor again. “Students in Roman Cath- 
olic. schools,” he writes, “are indoc- 
trinated in religion; they are taught 
the faculty of belief, the meaning of 
faith and the joy of worship. There 
are, as we see, millions of American 
parents—not all of them Roman 
Catholic by any means—who are will- 
ing to incur a double expense in the 
parochial school education of their 
children because that education in- 
cludes guidance in the ways of God.” 

“The guidance may not be the same 
guidance as that offered by many Pro- 
testant churches in their one-hour-per- 
week Sunday schools,” declares the 
Springfield Sun, “but the God is in- 
disputably the same God who has been 
so rigorously banned from the public 
school system. . . . In some quarters, 
sad to relate, the exclusion of God 
from tax-supported educational insti- 
tutions is viewed with pride, as evi- 
dence of a heroic political achieve- 
ment. It is most certainly nothing of 
the sort; it is evidence of the tragic 
inability of Protestants to agree on 
how Christianity should be taught.” 

And the Ohio editor goes right on 
to say: “Yet some Protestants flaunt 
this disgraceful ‘confusion of tongues’ 
as if it were a great triumph, and some 
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Protestant periodicals affect to be 
stricken with astonishment when secu- 
lar newspapers refuse to be sucked 
into campaigns against Roman Catho- 
lic education—which is to say, cam- 
paigns against one church’s efforts to 
bring God and children closer to- 
gether.” 

If a Catholic editor were to write 
such strong words, he might readily 
be accused of stirring up religious en- 
mity. But here are words from a pub- 
lic newspaper, evidently written by 
a non-Catholic, which expresses our 
attitude toward the public school po- 
sition. Certainly we are anxious to 
have our (and they are our schools) 
public schools the very best possible. 
If we love our country at all, we are 
interested in helping to prepare its 
youth for good citizenship. But we 
believe in the necessity for good moral 
training; it is essential for responsible 
living in society. 

Would that all our fellow-citizens 
could come to understand that we are 
in no way inimical to our public 
schools because we insist on having 
our own; but that we want them, 
too, to be centers from which comes 
into our midst sound citizens, made 
so because of sound moral training. 
When our neighbors come to see this 
viewpoint, perhaps they will be less 
worried about denying parochial 
schools public aid. For surely we are 
good American citizens with the 
rights of such citizenship. An Ameri- 
can Catholic has as much right to 
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“say his beads in the White House” 
as an American Methodist has to read 
his Book of Prayer. Just as we re- 
ceive many public services, such as 
the police and fire department, and the 
water department, which we help to 


pay for through taxation, so we have 
every right to the social and welfare 
services of the government given to 
American youth, no matter what 
school, exercizing the rights of a 
American citizen, they attend. 


Gandhi 


“Gandhi, to many in the Western world, may have been only 
ridiculous. Toothless, homely, half-dressed, spinning cotton or absorbed 
in prayer, he seemed to cut a comic figure, out of line with our notion 
of the practical, worthwhile man of action. 

What did he do? In a sense, nothing. Neither houses nor bureaus, 
institutions, nor anything valuable belonged to him. Against the power 
of British imperialism and the more vicious corrosion of his country- 
men’s prejudice, ignorance and suspicion, he mobilized his own soul. 

In the power of the Beatitudes which Christ revealed to mankind om 
the mountainside so long ago, Gandhi lived. With these weapons he 
overcame the world. 

Gandhi taught and wrought the Sermon on the Mount. His fol- 
lowers couldn’t read, but they could see—charity and patience, the 
serenity of prayer and the joy of work that took nothing for nothing. 
The soldiers, financiers and politicians of India come and go—Gandhi 
remains. The British are leaving India, and the Indians are leaving 
each other alone. The spirit prevails. 

No one learns quickly nor easily the divine value of a man, the futility 
of anger and the liberating joy of being unpossessed by things. Yet 
these are the eternal truths that give gladness and liberty to the sons 
of God. 

The death of Gandhi lights up a truth that is treason to Commu- 
nists: the supreme importance of a human individual. Gandhi took 
this doctrine from the Sermon on the Mount. For him no human 
being was unimportant. 

This truth is the dynamic for the reconstruction of the Christian 
social order, and it is well to remember it as we measure our economics 
this day.”—Don Capellano in the Labor Leader, New York, N. Y., 
Feb. 18, 1948. 

















What of the German Menace? 


Count ALBRECHT MONTGELAS 






Reprinted from ProrLe & FREEDOM* 


HE war and its aftermath, es- 

pecially its aftermath, have 
fundamentally and completely altered 
the political, economic, ethnographic 
and cultural character of Central and 
Eastern Europe. There have been 
created upon our continent a set of 
new facts which make nonsense of all 
calculations, speculations, experiments 
and plans based upon political, econ- 
omic and cultural conceptions that 
have become completely fictitious. 

One of these new facts is the ex- 
tension of Soviet Russia’s political, 
economic and cultural dominion to 
within a few hundred miles of Den- 
mark, Holland, Belgium, France and 
Switzerland, and to the very borders 
of Italy and Greece. 

Another new fact, closely connected 
with the above, is that no such coun- 
try exists or will ever exist again as 
the “Germany” constantly referred 
to by statesmen and by the Press in 
connection with the fears expressed 


for the future peace and security of 


Europe. 

When using the term “Germany” 
statesmen seem still to have in their 
minds, and certainly evoke in the 
minds of the public, the picture of the 
country of which, in 1914, William 
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II was still emperor, or of the coun- 
try over which in 1933 Hitler gained 
totalitarian power and which, under 
the eyes of non-intervening Europe, 
he proceeded to turn into a land of 
concentration camps, war factories 
and army barracks. In either case, 
this mental Fata Morgana repre- 
sents nothing even remotely resemb- 
ling the realities of the Central Euro- 
pean scene. 

Since the suicides of Hitler and 
most of the hierarchs of the S.S. 
State, and the unconditional sur- 
render of Hitler’s field-marshals, the 
vast area in the heart of the Euro- 
pean continent once occupied by the 
German national State has under- 
gone a fundamental change, which 
has totally altered in these parts the 
political, the economic and even the 
ethnological substance of what for 
nigh on one thousand years we knew 
as Europe. 

Like Gaul of old, this area is now 
divided into three parts. 

First, there is the part east of the 
rivers Oder and Neisse, which rep- 
resents about a quarter of the area 
of the German national State as it 
existed in 1933. It has been ampu- 
tated from the German national body. 

r 
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It has been drained of its German 
inhabitants, roughly nine and a half 
millions, which is only one million 
less than the whole population of 
Holland. Here the alteration of the 
ethnological map of Europe is com- 
plete. The language of Angelus 
Silesius, Herder, Hamann, Kant, 
Schopenhauer, Schleiermacher, Eich- 
endorff and Gerhard Hauptmann is 
no longer heard in the towns, the 
villages, the fields and the factories 
of the lands of their birth. This ex- 
German territory, with but ten thou- 
sand square miles lacking to make it 
the size of England proper, besides 
containing, in Silesia, some of the 
richest coalmining districts in Europe, 
and big centers of varied industries, 
produced in 1933 16.6 per cent of 
the wheat crop, 33.2 per cent of the 
barley crop, 28.6 per cent of the po- 
tato crop, and 28 per cent of the 
beet-sugar crop of the whole of Ger- 
many. After satisfying the needs of 
its own population (now. having to 
be fed by the occupying Powers in 
the West, where they found refuge) 
it sent enough of its surplus to western 
Germany to feed four and a half 
million more people. Altogether, 
therefore, roughly thirteen million 
people were at one time fed by the 
agricultural products of this area, 
only about eight million less than the 
whole population of the new Polish 
Republic by which it has now been 
annexed. Even a layman should be 
able to realize what the amputation 
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of the rich and prosperous part of its 
national soil would have meant to the 
“war potential” of the German na- 
tional State if such a thing still 
existed. 

It does, of course, no longer exist, 
Instead, we have two separate parts 
carved out of German territory and 
generally referred to as the Russian 
and the Western Zones. They repre- 
sent about one quarter and one half 
respectively of the national soil of the 
Germany of 1933. In each of these 
parts the population is being educated, 
directed and shaped according to the 
two different political, economic and 
cultural worlds to which the para- 
mount Powers belong. The next gen- 
eration of Germans East and West 
may well have little more in common 
than their language, and some of them, 
one hopes, their religion. 


Not “GERMAN” DANGERS 


In their “Germany” the Russian 
authorities have decreed that all 
children in primary and elementary 
schools must learn the Russian lam 
guage. This is an interesting feature 
of Soviet policy, because Russia propet 
is at no point of the Zone’s frontiers 
a direct neighbor of Eastern Germany, 
whose neighbors speak Polish and 
Czech. It seems clearly to indicate 
that the Soviet masters think in get 
erations and not in “years of occ 
pation,” and have no intention ever t0 
allow the Soviet pattern and orient* 
tion they are forcing on the 17.2 mik 
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lion Germans under their rule to be 
discarded, even should Moscow at 
some time grant them a sham sover- 
eignty. Only very naive Europeans 
can believe that this new Russian 
border-country in the heart of Eu- 
rope will not remain part of the 
political, economic, social and cultural 
structure of Eastern, or, to give it its 
proper name, of Soviet Europe. What- 
ever dangers to the security and peace 
of Western Europe, or of America, 
may lurk in the plains of Mecklenburg 
and Brandenburg, the forests of 
Thuringia or the mines and factories 
of Saxony, they will not be “Ger- 
man” dangers. 

There remains of ex-Germany a 
third part: the Western Zones, un- 
der the military and civilian adminis- 
tration of Great Britain, the United 
States and France. It will indeed 
remain part of Western Europe. At 
least, its population hopes that this 
will be so, and that some day they 
will again be full members, with 
equal rights and equal duties, of the 
community of Western European na- 
tions. That hoped-for happy issue, 
held out to them as a promise in 
speeches and pronouncements by the 
occupying authorities and their Gov- 
ernments, is, however, put off for an 
indefinite period, and with it the re- 
turn of Western Europe to normal 
times, by the fear, so the world is 
told, that a re-armed “Germany” 
might come once again to be in a 
position to assault Europe. 
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What, then, is the “war potential” 
of this oddly-shaped new Western 
European State, whose elongated 
body at no point is more than 250 
miles in width and at some consider- 
ably less? 

It covers an area only about thirty 
thousand square miles larger than 
half the territory of France. 

Its population, because of the in- 
flux of millions of Germans driven 
from their ancestral homes in the now 
Polish eastern provinces, and in 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania 
and Yugoslavia, still numbers 45.4 
million. Of these, 24.6 million are 
women and girls, and altogether there 
are only about ten million inhabitants 
under fifty years of age! Compared 
with the forty million population of 
France (not counting her African 
manpower reservoir) there might 
here be an argument for security in 
connection with the manpower war 
potential, were it not for the fact 
that France, with nearly twice the 
territory, most of it agricultural land, 
does not depend absolutely on food 
imports, whereas this West German 
State can provide only about sixty to 
sixty-two per cent of the food require- 
ments of its people. Even this per- 
centage it will only be able to keep 
up when artificial fertilizers, agri- 
cultural machinery, fodder and trans- 
port facilities are once again in nor- 
mal supply. 

How, then, would this Frankfort 
Republic (to give it a short name 
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after its probable capital) be able to 
feed its army and its civilian popula- 
tion in a war which would immedi- 
ately cut it off from all foreign sup- 
plies? It has no foreign assets, no 
foreign exchange to lay in stocks of 
food as did Hitler in the six years 
that preceded his assault on Europe. 
The profits in foreign exchange from 
its exports, even should its indus- 
trial output be freed from the fetters 
imposed by the victors, will be just 
about sufficient to pay for the raw 
materials required for its industries 
and for the additional food its popu- 
lation need. For another ten or 
twenty years, at the present pegging, 
its production for foreign markets 
will in any case be restricted by the 
necessity of rebuilding its destroyed 
cities, of replacing rolling stock, ma- 
chinery and tools of every kind, and 
of supplying for its people the con- 
sumers’ goods which have practically 
disappeared from the inland market. 

Of the three raw materials, coal, 
potash and rock salt, of which the 
old Germany had a plentiful supply 
for ready exchange against food and 
raw materials from abroad, this 
Frankfort Republic has only coal and 
salt left. The potash mines, with the 
exception of a small one in Hanover, 
are all situated in Soviet Germany. 
Of the share of the Ruhr and Saar 
coal allowed to the Frankfort Repub- 
lic, it will need all for its own indus- 
tries and have nothing left for ex- 
port. Nearly all the soft coal, from 
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which in the old Germany, apart 
from its use as household fuel, large 
quantities of synthetic oil and petrol 
were produced, is to be found in the 
Soviet Zone. Surely this Frankfort 
Republic lacks all the material po 
tentialities which even the Weimar 
Republic still possessed, and which 
Hitler’s S.S. State was able, in a } 
world very different from ours, to ex- 
ploit unchallenged to the full for his 
war plans. 


Empty Fears 

And against whom should this }} 
State wage war? Against its eastern 
neighbors, the German countrymen 
under the protection of the Soviet 
colossus? Against its western neigh- 
bors behind which loom Great Brit- 
ain, the British Empire and, mighti- 
est protector of them all, the United 
States of America? To put the ques 
tion is to show its silliness. 

The “menace” can in any case only 
arise from the moment this western 
border State regains full sovereign 
independence. What, in this connec- 
tion, did the Minister responsible for 
“Germany” in His Majesty’s Govern 
ment say only the other day? “We 
have no intention of quitting Ger- 
many in any future under discussion.” 
Translating this into the less diplo 
matic language of the soldier, the 
British Commander-in-Chief in Ger 
many declared: “We will stay in our 
Zone as long as the Russians remail 
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in theirs.’ Which, of course, goes shows neither economic wisdom nor, 
for the Americans and the French, indeed, statesmanship. It also lays 
too, and which seems to dispose of open the policy of dismantling fac- 
the “German menace” for a consider- tories and of restricting industrial 
able period. capacity of the West German State 

To complicate, retard and perhaps to the suspicion that these measures 
endanger the economic recovery of are prompted by motives other than 
Western Europe and its peaceful po- security alone. It does not thereby 
litical evolution into a community of inspire good will and confidence 
| freely and happily collaborating na- among the German population, the 
tions by concentrating upon a problem only real guarantees for future se- 
that does not, in fact, exist, surely curity. 


; CIO Official on Communists 


“Freedom of action in the labor movement is something you 
don’t meet in Russia. Those who oppose there lose their lives. 
A Communist in London, Paris or Tokyo mouths the same 
things. You’d be blind not to see a central source. We don’t 
want them in the trade-union movement.”—Willard Town- 
send, CIO Executive Committee member and President of the 
United Transport Service Employes of America, to the Insti- 
tute of Race Relations, Nashville, Tenn., July 10, 1947. 


“To Secure These Rights” 


“As the Committee concludes this Report we would remind 
ourselves that the future of our nation rests upon the character, 
the vision, the high principle of our people. Democracy, brother- 
hood, human rights—these are practical expressions of the 
eternal worth of every child of God. With His guidance and 
help we can move forward toward a nobler social order in 
which there will be equal opportunity for all.”—Conclusion 
of the Report of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights. 




















Voice But No Heeding 


N a book we read a little while ago 

one of the characters, a decent 
sort of chap but rather muddled, com- 
plains that the Pope doesn’t speak out. 
The Pope, says this honest non-Catho- 
lic, ought to tell the world what it 
ought to do. He’s the greatest moral 
force in the world by virtue of his 
office, and moral force seems to be 
the only thing that can possibly stem 
the mad rush of brute force into more 
wars. 

Well, the decent but rather mud- 
dled chap mustn’t have been reading 
much; perhaps only the comics, or 
sports pages. 

The fact is, of course, as everybody 
who cares to can prove to himself, the 
Popes, especially the more recent ones, 
have been speaking out. They’ve 
spoken out, frankly, beseechingly, 
warningly. Leo XIII and Pius XI 
spoke out in the matter of social jus- 
tice, economic democracy. Did any- 
body pay any attention to what they 
said? We're better off now as far 
as the rights of labor go, but in gen- 
eral the economic set-up is still pagan, 
with capital and labor seemingly ready 
to spring at each other’s throat. 
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Pius XII, to mention only one more 
example, spoke out before World 
War II broke out. He spoke fearless 
ly, unmistakably when there was still 
time to forestall the bloodiest strug- 
gle in history. He told the world, 
and more particularly the rulers of 
the world, that everything might be 
lost if war came. Look at the world 
today and say if he wasn’t right. 

No, the Popes haven’t failed to 
speak out. There has been a voice 
from the Vatican. The trouble has 
been, the world’s rulers haven't 
heeded it—The CatHotic HERA 
Citizen, Milwaukee, Wis., Jan. 3, 
1948. 


“B” Pictures 


E have a slightly colossal plot 

for a movie which we offer free 
for nothing to any Hollywood pro 
ducer who knows a bad thing when 
he sees it. 

The hero—or, anyhow, the prit- 
cipal character—is, of all things, 4 
Hollywood producer. An_ innocent 
country lad, who hardly knows 4 
straight flush from double pinochle— 
blindfolded and sound asleep, that # 
—he is casting about him one day for 
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a book to make into a moom pitcher. 

At this point enters the heroine, 
dewy-eyed but wearing a Stassen but- 
ton (this gets cornier as it goes along, 
being a movie plot as we warned you). 
Anyhow, they are married and while 
she is waiting for her divorce she 
learns that her former true love will 
not have any money for dat ole debbil 
alimony (interpretive dance routine 
here) unless he finds a book to make 
into a fillum. Now she has a book 
called Always Carrion, which is about 
a girl named Always who is always 
carryin’-on. It has been barred in 14 
cities, including Port Said, and 
roasted by 78 critics and bought by 
4,385,946 people, several of whom 
can read. 

So the heroine sends the book to 
the hero and he buys the movie rights 
for $4,385,946.98 and after a while 
the reviewers are looking at the pre- 
meer of “Always Carrion.” They 
agree that it is a stinkeroo and some 
one should run for the shovels before 
the man comes from the board of 
health. The Legion of Decency marks 
it “C” for condemned and the pro- 
ducer goes into his big scene. This is 
a tableau of the Spirit of ’76 and he 
grabs the flag and gives out with the 
liberty-of-our-forefathers-down- with- 
censorship business. So the Legion 


just says it’s “C,” nevertheless, and 
pretty soon the producer finds that, 
after the moron money has been 
counted, the picture isn’t doing much 
business. 
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This situation causes his sensitive 
soul much anguish, so he sweeps the 
heaviest dirt under the rug and asks 
the Legion to give another look, 
please. Which, being square and giv- 
ing him the benefit of the doubt, the 
Legion does and marks the picture up 
to “B,” which means it may not muck 
up your mind, but look out. Comes 
the fade-out with the hero happily 
signing his alimony checks and on the 
sound track a chorus of 48,369 voices 
singing in technicolor, ““The Gentle- 
man Is No Dope.” And that’s the 
end of the scenario. But there’s a 
dope somewhere. Must be the fellow 
who pays admission to “B” pictures. 
—CotumsBia, New Haven, Conn., 
January, 1948. 


The Negro and the Church 


A the Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop announced in his letter 
last week, the collection taken up in 
all the parishes of the Archdiocese 
this Sunday will be contributed to- 
ward the support of the Negro and 
Indian missions of the United States. 

The reasons for the importance and 
necessity of such a collection are 
known to everybody. Our Indians 
and Negroes have been the martyrs 
in the story of the development of 
American civilization. They have 
been systematically and viciously ex- 
ploited by the “superior” white race. 
They have been denied not only their 
economic, educational and_ political 
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rights but, as a consequence of these 
injustices, their opportunities for spir- 
itual and religious advancement have 
been. severely limited. Obviously we 
must do what little we can to remedy 
the tragic blunders of the past. 

According to the latest figures, 
Negro Catholics in the United States 
number 343,830 in a total Negro 
population of some 15,000,000. That 
means that about one out of every 44 
American Negroes is a member of 
the Catholic Church. This proportion 
is in disturbing contrast with the fact 
that in our general population about 
one person out of every six is a Catho- 
lic. What is the difficulty? 

It is certainly not that all effort is 
lacking to bring the truths of Christ 
and His Church to the American 
Negro. There is much being done in 
the Negro mission fields of the South 
of which we can be proud. A total 
of 395 churches for Negroes are be- 
ing maintained, an increase of 29 dur- 
ing the past year. Attached to these 
churches are 566 priests, an increase 
of 21 during the year. Negro converts 
in 1947 numbered 7,963, the highest 
number on record, and the total 
Catholic Negro population is 22,000 
higher than a year ago. 

So far so good. But there is that 
1-44 proportion staring us in the face 
and we know that as yet we haven’t 
really scratched the surface. The 
heroic priests, brothers and nuns 
working in the Negro mission fields 
must be joined by hundreds, and even 
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thousands, of young men and women 
willing for the love of Christ to dedi- 
cate themselves to a tough and unsung 
vocation. We need a tremendously 
increased financial support for chur- 
ches, schools and hospitals in those 
fields. We need incessant prayer and 
sacrifice for the success of the work 
there. 

And, let’s face it, we need a much 
different attitude toward the race 
problem on the part of white Catho- 
lics. There isn’t the slightest doubt 
that one of the principal obstacles 
blocking the progress of the Negro 
apostolate in this country is the racial 
prejudice betrayed by so many white 
Catholics who pay mere lip service to 
the teachings of the Church on the 
dignity and equality of all men in 
Christ. 

It isn’t enough that we contribute 
money toward the support of the 
Negro missions. It isn’t enough to 
have a patronizing and distantly sym- 
pathetic attitude toward our Negro 
fellow-citizens. It isn’t enough to 
work “for” the Negroes while adding, 
sotto voce, that, of course, they must 
be “kept in their place.” We will do 
something effective toward changing 
that distressing 1-44 proportion when 
we show by daily practical attitudes 
and action that there is no “Jim 
Crowism” in the Catholic Church. 

In brief, the Catholic with con- 
spicuous race prejudices is helping to 
keep away from Christ souls for whom 
He died. The Catholic who elimi- 
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nates those prejudices is doing mis- 
onary work for Christ. Which shall 
it be?-—T'he Recorp, Louisville, Ky., 
Feb. 14, 1948. 


20th Century Paradox 


ODAY we have more amenities 

than our forefathers had. We 
have better medical services, better 
educational and transport facilities, 
| gadgets to make life easier, machines 
to do our heavy work and more free- 
dom of thought and action. Yet our 
forefathers, at whom we laugh be- 
cause they considered a man educated 
when he could sign his name and read 
the Bible, were better fed, healthier, 
spiritually stronger and mentally less 
neurotic than we are today—truly a 
paradox when we consider that sci- 
ence has given us everything our 
hearts can desire, even wings to fly 
with. 

To us of the twentieth century 
money has become an end of itself. 
Birth control is cheaper than rearing 
a child, our garages are full and our 
nurseries empty; home life has lost 
its meaning, for we’d rather go to a 
stuffy cinema to soak up the cheap 
glamor of much-married actresses 


than spend a quiet evening at home 
with the family. We look down on 
the little salaried worker who cannot 
meet the high cost of living and ad- 
mire and respect the financial tycoon 
who earns a cool ten thousand by 
manipulating the stock market. 
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We have, in fact, reverted to the 
law of the jungle. We are no longer 
prepared to help each other in order to 
help ourselves. It has become the sur- 
vival of the fittest—the individual 
comes first and to the devil with the 
hindmost. 

The farmer no longer produces for 
his family alone. Economic changes 
have compelled him to adopt com- 
mercial farming, and he and his sons 
are forced to mine the soil and de- 
stroy its richness and fertility in order 
to exist. In the towns, each man 
regards his neighbor as a possible com- 
petitor and the traditional family busi- 
ness house has given place to the joint- 
stock company which has substituted 
the pursuit of profit for service to the 
community. 

Any sane thinker—if anybody com- 
peting in the race for existence can 
stop long enough to think sanely— 
must ask himself how this complete 
change-over came about. The answer 
is in the breaking up of the family co- 
operative spirit as our forefathers 
knew it. 

How can we recapture the spirit of 
co-operation, fellowship and mutual 
assistance? The answer is co-opera- 
tion. The co-operative system is a 
means of leading mankind to a better 
standard of living, to a greater con- 
sideration for others and to a civiliza- 
tion based on true Christian princi- 
ples—TuHeE Marrrimk CooPERATOR, 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia, Feb. 1, 1948. 








“The Charity of Christ Presseth Us” 


Joint Pastoral of the Japanese Hierarchy issued August 22, 1947. 
Reprinted from THe Missionary BULLETIN.* 


OX E result of the recent war is that the Church in our country 

now enjoys a greater freedom than ever before. But while destroy- 
ing many evils, the new era has also brought in its wake new dangers. 
Never has our responsibility been greater and never were we 1n greater 
need of that encouragement which was given by the Saviour when He 
said: “Fear ye not, little flock!” In this critical juncture we feel, 
therefore, that it is incumbent upon us to outline for you, beloved 
brethren, those points which we deem it most important for you to 
weigh well in your own minds and to adopt as a program for your 
future actions. 

The acute hardships from which our nation is suffering are, first of 
all, those pertaining to the material and physical order. It is a tragic 
fact that while our cities and homes have been only partially rebuilt, 
our economic system is dislocated and the misery of the lower and middle 
classes is increasing constantly with the growing inflation. Many of our 
faithful have lost their fathers, husbands and sons, and many are still 
in ignorance concerning the fate of their loved ones, held in captivity 
abroad. The people in our cities and the unfortunate repatriates from 
abroad are suffering from acute malnutrition and often from actual 
hunger. Disease stalks the land, and the scourge of tuberculosis in 
particular is developing into an even graver menace to the well-being 
of our people than it was in the past. 

This is not the time for self-pity. We must not forget that the 
greater part of the world is suffering as we are, and that many of our 
own people are not without guilt for the evils which have brought 
about the present chaos. It is Christ Who said that “as long as you did 
it for one of these, the least of my brethren, you did it for me” (Matt 
25, 40), and it behooves us all, therefore, to do our share not only to 
alleviate the miseries of our present society but to enable men to live in 
decent comfort. 

For the achievement of this purpose it is essential in the first place to 
work towards the realization of genuine social justice, and for this 
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reason priests as well as the other leaders of the people must familiarize 
themselves more and more with the social principles enunciated in the 
recent Papal Encyclicals so that they may be able to give guidance where 
guidance is needed. Similarly the rank and file of our faithful must 
cooperate by prayer and mortification, by correct conduct and by spread- 
ing Catholic social teachings in order to bring about a fairer distribu- 
tion of opportunities among men. 

In the matter of social justice, our first duty is to cooperate with 
the Government in its efforts to crush the ruinous Black Market and 
to break the economic impasse in which the country finds itself. It is 
indeed unfortunate that men who wish to live in accordance with the 
principles of justice should have to suffer so cruelly, but it is none the 
less true that, unless men take this burden upon themselves, our country 
cannot be saved. 

Hard work is the only way of meeting the difficulties of the present, 
and we do well to remember the words addressed by God Himself to 
our first parents: “In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread” 
(Gen. 3, 19). Christ personally set us the example by His work in 
the carpenter shop in Nazareth and this very fact is a challenge to us to 
work as He did and thus to set a similar example to others of how te 
overcome the difficulties and hardships of life. 


CHRISTIAN SOLUTION 


Social justice cries for a Christian solution especially in the field of 
labor relations. In this field, much harm was done in our country in 
the past and it was only the innate goodness of many of our people 
along with the strength of the family ties that protected the lot of the 
working man from the worst exploitation. However, even among the 
faithful the courageous and farsighted social principles enunciated by 
the Popes in their great Encyclicals are still widely unknown. The 
Church has recognized the right of the workingman to organize, to 
bargain collectively, and even to resort to strikes where his rights were 
not attainable by other means. The Church recognized these rights 
long before they were acknowledged anywhere in the world by any of 
the organs of state or society. 

We deplore the fact that in Japan, as in other countries, the legiti- 
mate grievances of the working class are too often exploited by clever 
agitators who are not thinking of labor welfare but of class hatred and 
revolution. There would be fewer “wolves disguised in sheep’s cloth- 
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ing” if there were more vigilant “good shepherds.” More of our priests 
and laymen should enter actively into the field of guidance and help in 
behalf of the working people. 

But the root cause of our present calamity and discontent is the lack 
of charity. Political programs, patriotism, economic plans and other 
such devices cannot alone re-establish order. The law of God and the 
mutual love of each other, “children of the same Father in Heaven,” 
can alone restore the broken trust between nations as well as between 
the members and classes of one people. Our Holy Father has given us 
a splendid example of this Christian charity not only through his guid- 
ance but‘also by practical action during the war. Catholics all over 
the world, but more especially our brethren in the United States of 
America, have sent us relief through the Saint Vincent de Paul Society, 
and through the National Catholic Welfare Conference, represented in 
Japan through Lara. This splendid example set by our enemies of 
yesterday arouses the deepest emotions of gratitude in our hearts. 

But it should also stir us to action in the way of self-help in this 
same spirit of brotherly love. Many of our clergy, sisters and lay-people 
are working selflessly, day and night, for those in affliction and we 
deem it a sacred duty on this occasion to express to them our most 
cordial thanks. Unfortunately they do not as yet receive that universal 
assistance from all the faithful, regardless of age, sex and occupation, 
which their angelic work deserves. More of you, beloved brethren, 
must take an active share in the apostolate of charity. Societies such as 
that of St. Vincent de Paul must be established all over the country, 
and we urge our Catholic ladies to cooperate with all such societies 
with their customary, selfless zeal. In this way, through the combined 
efforts and the good example of all, the words of the Our Father, 
“Thy Kingdom come,” will finally be realized among our unhappy 
people and men will say of us as they did of the early Christians: 
“Behold, how they love one another!” 

However the moral evils besetting our national society at present 
are even more depressing and discouraging than the physical hardships 
from which we are suffering. 

The majority of our people have no fundation upon which to build 
their outlook on life, no standard of values by which to measure their 
moral actions. For a short while, a fanatical nationalism took the 
place of faith and religion in the hearts of many. The defeat of our 
nation has shown how little trust can be placed in earthly idols, and 
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our beloved Emperor has himself solemnly stated that his authority is 
not based on the alleged divine descent. But the destruction of grievous 
misconceptions has left a void in the hearts of many. False prophets 
are now arising, misleading slogans are being coined, and the danger is 
that our good people will be misled again. We appeal most earnestly, 
therefore, to Catholic educators and parents to protect their sacred 
charges against the “snares of the devil,” and we ask our youth to be- 
ware of the dangers that threaten their faith and morals. Our people 
are not used to the newly won freedom and the pendulum is therefore 
in danger of swinging from the extreme of regimentation to the ex- 
treme of license. 

We notice this tendency among our intellectuals who, with new- 
fangled systems and names, set up pseudo-religions which undermine 
the very notions of truth and goodness, by denying the universal value 
of conscience and reason which alone lead to God and to a sound society. 


No ComproMIse wWitH ATHEISTIC COMMUNISM 


We notice this tendency also in political life. There are those who 
have lear ied nothing from the previous lessons of the past, and there 
are these at the other extreme who expect all salvation from the over- 
throv of our whole tradition and of all authority. To a Catholic it is 
evident that no compromise is possible with the declared enemy of our 
religion, atheistic communism. There is no danger of our faithful 
falling victims to its empty promises, although there is danger of our 
neglecting to cure the evils from which it springs. But if our faithful 
are not likely to be ensnared by the crude doctrine of communism itself, 
they may not always be able to discern the same poison in the doctrines 
known as materialism and scientific positivism, which are related to it 
and indirectly prepare the way for it. We mean all those systems of 
thought which sacrifice freedom for an unattainable equality, or inde- 
pendence for an impossible material security, and which subordinate all 
the values of the spirit to the laws of economics. 

Only if our priests and the faithful are deeply versed in the intel- 
lectual and moral implications of their faith, will they be able to over- 
come the enemy. We wish to thank our missionaries and catechists, our 
teachers, our lecturers, our writers, editors, translators and publishers 
for the invaluable service they have been rendering in this field since 
the war. May they soon find more to support and encourage them, and 
may more and more of our faithful endeavor to make their faith not 
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only a matter of worship at church but a beacon-light in their daily 
lives. Let us not hide our light “under a bushel, but put it upon a 
candle stick, that it may shine to all that are in the house” (Matt. 5, 15). 

From intellectual errors follow moral misconceptions, and the dg- 
cline in morality is truly one of the saddest spectacles in present-day 
Japan. The word “democracy” is on the lips of many. But few remem- 
ber that democracy is not a matter of outward procedure and organiza- 
tion. Democracy can only be achieved through the humble acknowledge- 
ment. by men of their dependence upon Almighty God. Democracy is a 
flower of Christian civilization. It will flower in Japan only in the 
measure in which we live up to its basic Christian concepts: the rational 
order of the world which we grasp with our conscience and obey in our 
deeds, along with the freedom of man’s immortal soul. 


CoNDEMNS PLEASURE-SEEKING 


But too many of our compatriots only make the word democracy a 
convenient excuse for following their animal instincts. A wave of- un- 
principled pleasure-seeking is sweeping over the land. Immoral books, 
magazines, films and dance-halls are poisoning the souls of our youth. 
We enjoin on pastors, teachers and parents the sacred duty of pro- 
hibiting the perusal of, or attendance at such things. 

It is true that the position of women in Japanese society has not, so 
far, been sufficiently respected, but the present trend is leading people 
from one extreme to the other. Because of this tendency we are opposed 
to the unconditional and universal introduction of co-education. Edu- 
cational facilities for our girls can be increased without recourse to 
co-education. Co-education would, on the contrary, face our inex- 
perienced teachers and students with graver problems than they are 
prepared to solve. We hold, therefore, that it is a mistake to introduce 
an abrupt change in the traditional relationship between the sexes except 
in cases where it is absolutely necessary. 

For similar reasons, social intercourse and dances are not to be en- 
couraged in a Catholic society for young people of the opposits sexes 
and should be permitted only under the supervision of parents of 
teachers. 

Lastly, we are definitely opposed to the utter immorality of birth 
control. We keenly realize the present miserable plight of the nation 
with its overpopulation and economic insufficiency, but we cannot admit 
the use of contraceptives because they are opposed to the law of nature. 
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Nor can we admit abortion since it is simply an act of murder. The love 
for its children has been one of the finest virtues of this nation even 
among non-Christians—a genuine proof of that universal law which 
“God has written in our hearts.” God grant that though our nation 
has lost so much, it may not lose faith in itself and in the future of its 
children, its most precious heavenly gift. 

Certainly Catholics cannot prefer the material blessings of a secure 
existence to the commandment of God that speaks through our con- 
science. OQur martyred ancestors kept their faith in the face of greater 
obstacles! So far as the question of population is concerned, we feel 
that it can be solved by a more rational and scientific exploitation of 
our national soil and by emigration, and we look with confidence not 
only to our own Government but also to the good will of the states- 
men of the world for the realization of this our hope. 


STRONG IN THE FAITH 


There is little that we Catholics, as merely a “tiny flock” in Japan, 
can do to influence the destinies of the nation through direct political, 


economic, social and cultural action. Yet, we are strong in that Faith 
which can move mountains. We are strong in the omnipotence of the 
Creator and in the grace of Our Saviour Jesus Christ. We are strong 
in the solidarity of the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church, the 
one house in this chaotic world not built upon sand, but upon the rock 
which is Peter, against which the “gates of Hell shall not prevail.” 
By the strength of our faith in God and His Church we shall yet make 
“the light shine in the darkness” of our beloved country’s material and 
moral sufferings. 

Let us, beloved Brethren, show our unflinching faith and our selfless 
love by being ready to suffer with our crucified Lord, and by uniting 
ourselves with Him in prayer and the frequent reception of the sacra- 
ments. Let us show our faith through our loyalty to our Holy Father 
and to the bishops, the successors of the apostles. Let us show it through 
amodel daily life, a life of noble virtue and of compassion for the erring 
and the suffering. “So let your light shine before men that they may 


see your good works and glorify your Father who is in heaven” (Matt. 
5, 16). 









Does the Church Approve the American 


Economic System ? 
Rev. Cart P. Henster, M.A., S.T.D. 


Reprinted from THe CATHOLIC EDUCATOR® 


URING the war the National 

Association of Manufacturers 
carried on a huge advertising cam- 
paign extolling the virtues of the 
American system of free enterprise. 
They seemed somewhat fearful that 
the American people were losing faith 
in its efficacy and beneficence. The 
fate of our democracy, we were told, 
is inseparably tied up with the preser- 
vation of our traditional economic 
beliefs. 

Now comes a brochure telling us 
that the social teaching of the Catho- 
lic Church gives a strong moral 
foundation for the American system 
of free enterprise. As far as the 
writer knows, it is not sponsored by 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers or by any other business 
organization. The author is a Catho- 
lic priest, the Reverend Edward A. 
Keller, C.S.C., director of the Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame. The Church 
and Our Economic System is the title 
of the booklet. Its contents originally 
appeared in The Ave Maria. 
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Father Keller attempts to prove 
three points: first, that the social en- 
cyclicals do not condemn our system 
of free enterprise, but instead give 
it a strong moral foundation; second, 
that the main economic problem in 
the United States is not extreme con- 
centration of wealth and income, but 
rather a lack of balance among dif- 
ferent worker groups and differ- 
ent regions of the country; third, 
that some of the main social-justice 
goals of the encyclicals have come 
closer to realization in the United 
States than anywhere else. 


Wuat Is Free Enrerprise? 

The writer takes strong issue with 
Father Keller on all three points. 
Let us take up each, in order. First, 
is it true that the encyclicals do not 
condemn our economic system of free 
enterprise? We cannot answer this 
question with a simple yes or n0. 
Nowhere in the encyclicals do the 
popes use the words free enterprise. 
The writer has never run across @ 
formal definition of the term. Father 
Keller does not define it. However, 
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it is clear that those who use the term 
regard freedom of competition as of 
the very essence of free enterprise. 
Do the encyclicals condemn free com- 
petition? Yes, if by the term is 
meant unlimited or unregulated com- 
petition. But they do condemn the 
idea that competition, whether lim- 
ited or unlimited, can be “the guid- 
ing principle of economic life.’”? 

If free competition is the cardinal 
principle of free enterprise, it is 
doubtful if our economic system can 
be styled one of free enterprise. In 
fact it is difficult to find a term that 
is fully descriptive of the American 
economy. Certainly it is not old-style 
capitalism. Perhaps it can be best 
described as a “mixed system, more 
or less hit or miss,” as Stuart Chase 
puts it. There is some competition, 
both unlimited and restricted. Prices 
and the course of business are deter- 
mined not only by competition but 
also by the decisions of giant corpo- 
rations, labor unions, trade associa- 
tions, farm blocs and a variety of 
governmental agencies. There are 
trade-association agreements, joint 
labor and management agreements, 
high tariffs, patent pools, and the like, 
which affect prices and the volume of 
production as much as do competitive 
forces. There is no over-all sense of 
direction in the whole of our economy. 
It is characterized by a relentless 
struggle for power in which big busi- 
ness is predominant. Father Keller, 
* Quedregesimo Anno, Par. 88. 
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strangely enough, does not mention 
the role of economic dictatorship in 
his booklet. He quotes frequently 
from Quadragesimo Anno, but omits 
reference to the following passage: 


In the first place, it is obvious that in 
our times not only is wealth concentrated 
but immense power and despotic economic 
dictatorship are consolidated in the hands 
of a few, who often are not the owners 
but only trustees and managing directors 
of invested funds which they administer 
according to their arbitrary will and 
pleasure.® 

This concentration of might and power, 
the characteristic marks, as it were, of 
contemporary economic life, is the fruit 
which the unlimited struggle among com- 
petitors has of its own nature pro- 
duced .. .* 

The ultimate consequences of the indi- 
vidualist spirit in economic life ... are 
the following: free competition has des- 
troyed itself; economic dictatorship has 
supplanted the free market; unbridled 
ambition for unlimited power in like 
manner has succeeded greed for gain; all 
economic life has become to a horrible 
degree hard, inexorable, and cruel.5 


Perhaps Father Keller does not 
think that economic dictatorship is 
the dominant characteristic of Ameri- 
can economic life. If so, he is not 
very well acquainted with the facts. 
It is not just that giant corporations 
are dominant, particularly in the basic 
industries of the country. It is rather 
that they exercise a control over the 
national economy that in the main is 
socially irresponsible. Economie dic- 

* Ibid., Par. 105. 


“Ibid., Par. 107. 
°Tbid., Par. 109. 
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tatorship is a term that most aptly 
describes their control. 


CONCENTRATION OF OWNERSHIP 


Father Keller’s second point de- 
nies that there is extreme concentra- 
tion of wealth in the United States. 
Let us take a look at the record. The 
corporative form of enterprise, we 
find, is particularly characteristic of 
manufacturing, mining, public utili- 
ties, communication and transporta- 
tion, and banking. In each of these 
fields of business and industry a few 
large corporations account for the 
bulk of the total output or volume 
of business. For example, the four 
largest steel corporations control al- 
most two-thirds of the steel ingot 
capacity in the country. The United 
States Steel Corporation alone con- 
trols almost a quarter of the total 
capacity. In copper, the four largest 
corporations control about eighty-six 
per cent of the total output. The 
two largest control almost two-thirds 
of it. In the automobile industry, the 
four largest corporations, led by Gen- 
eral Motors, account for the bulk of 
the output. 

Eight large banking houses control 
over 100 of the 250 largest manu- 
facturing corporations. They domin- 
ate and control over two-thirds of the 
combined assets of these 250 corpora- 
tions which own about two-thirds of 
the nation’s productive facilities. The 
Morgan group alone controls forty- 
one of these industrial empires. The 
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eight largest banking houses are also | Cont 
influential in the affairs of medium. | hand: 
sized and small companies bound to- | not t 
gether in the United States Chamber | stock. 
of Commerce and the National Asso § and | 
ciation of Manufacturers. of th 

Father Keller sees nothing alam- § only: 
ing or sinister in this because the dis- } Anyc 
tribution of stock ownership in these | the v 
large corporations is widespread. He \ ity 0! 
points to the fact that U. S. Steel, § trol 
for instance, has over a quarter of a | classi 
million shareholders. But he does not } The 
tell us that the majority of these stock- | Prop 
holders account for only a small pro § ¢st 
portion of the stock. Actually a small § stock 
minority of stockholders own the bulk ¢ and 
of the shares. The Temporary Na § amo 
tional Economic Committee found, in § trol. 
1937, that one per cent of the share } rect 
holders of the 200 largest non-finan- § cipal 
cial corporations accounted for almost § 5 f 
two-thirds of the common stock out- 5 ive 
standing. Three family groups— § ‘on! 
Du Ponts, the Mellons and the Rocke- the 
fellers—had shareholdings valued at } "02 
nearly $1,400,000,000. ‘The same by c 
TNEC report showed that 75,000 § 2 tr 
individuals owned half of the tota | of 
corporate stock in the United. States, § the 
and that about 1,000 of these received § Na 
ten per cent of all the dividends. on 

or 
SEPARATION OF OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL ¢ 

The most alarming feature of stock § fact 
ownership in the United States is not erst 
even mentioned in Father Keller's § 
booklet. Nothing is said about the es 
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separation of ownership and control 
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Control is highly concentrated in the 
hands of a few men who often are 
not the owners of a majority of the 
stock. Thus the Mellon, Du Pont 
and Rockefeller groups control fifteen 
of the largest corporations, but own 
only eleven per cent of the total assets. 
Anyone interested in the details of 
the various devices by which a minor- 
ity of stockholders is able to gain con- 
trol of management should read the 
classic work of Berle and Means, 
The Modern Corporation and Private 
Property. In one-fifth of the 200 larg- 
est corporations the twenty largest 
stockholders own between twenty-five 
and fifty per cent of the stock, an 
amount which usually ensures con- 
trol. A still larger amount of indi- 
rect control is exercised by the prin- 
cipal stockholders through such means 
as proxies, interlocking directorates, 
investment trusts and banking affilia- 
tions. In 1935, nearly one-third of 
the directorships of the 200 largest 
non-financial corporations were held 
by only 400 men. Later studies show 
a trend to even greater concentration 
of control. The reader is referred to 
the various reports of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, ob- 
tainable from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 
One may look in vain for these 
facts about the concentration of own- 
ership and control of corporation en- 
terprise in the literature so lavishly 
poured out by big corporations in 
their campaign to sell free enterprise. 
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A typical brochure will tell you that 
the stockholders of the corporation 
are plain, ordinary people. One is a 
stenographer, another a barber, an- 
other a housewife, another a minister, 
and so on. At one time the list in- 
cluded widows and orphans. The 
idea is conveyed that control of the 
corporation is in the hands of simple 
and humble folk, rather than in the 
grasp of a few of the larger share- 
holders. 

These beautiful brochures repeat 
again and again the following ideas: 
the great business concerns which 
dominate the market are not monopo- 
lies because their ownership is scat- 
tered among millions of plain, simple 
people, which assures the democratic 
character of their control; the man- 
agement of these concerns is dedicated 
to the principle of competition in a 
free market, which assures greater 
efficiency and lower prices. If profits 
and the profit motive are mentioned, 
it is to inform the reader that these - 
are necessary in a free enterprise sys- 
tem to guarantee high wages and full 
employment. Profits are the lure 
which calls out the money necessary 
to maintain and expand the instru- 
ments of production. 

Despite what the literature says, 
the facts are otherwise. The average 
big corporation, as we have seen, is 
not democratically controlled by the 
simple and humble folk who own its 
stock. Only nominally is manage- 
ment responsible to the shareholders. 








They run the corporation pretty much 
“according to their own arbitrary 
will and pleasure,” to use the words 
of Pope Pius XI. They know that 
the ordinary stockholder is interested 
only in dividends, and will hold his 
peace if these are forthcoming. If 
they are dedicated to the principle of 
competition in a free market, they pay 
little more than lip-service to it in 
actual practice. There is not much 
genuine price competition in the in- 
dustries dominated by the large cor- 
porations. Prices are administered by 
management rather than determined 
by competition. The policy followed 
in price administration, generally 
speaking, is to maintain prices at a 
high level with a view to maximum 
profits. The policy is also to set 
prices that will net maximum profits 
without full use of productive ca- 
pacity. In this way supply is con- 
trolled and kept well below demand. 


How Economic Dicratorsmip Worxs 


Some time ago, Dr. Edwin Nourse, 
chairman of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers, addressed the 
Eastern Spring Conference of the 
Controllers’ Institute of America. He 
said that he could no longer accept 
the theory that the free competitive 
market almost automatically deter- 
mined prices and the course of busi- 
ness. Dr. Nourse said: 

Under these conditions of business or- 


ganization the process is not one of an 
impersonal competitive market or system 
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of markets. Over large areas of the econ 
omy, prices and the course of busines 
are determined by the highly personalized 
administrative decisions made by officials 
of business prganizations and affecting 
large blocks of capital resources and 
labor resources. I think it is quite clear 
to everyone that the decisions of the 
responsible executives have not since 
V-J Day mutually added up to anything 
like a workable solution of the nation’ 
business problems in terms of well-su- 
tained production and the prosperity that 
goes with it. 

While a considerable portion of 
enterprise in the United States is non- 
corporate, corporate business policy 
to a very large extent determines nz 
tional economic policy. The large 
corporations in the basic industries, 
with their highly concentrated con 
trol in the hands of a few men, call 
the tune. In the last analysis, the de 
cisions of a few men _ determine 
whether we have a high or low nx 
tional income and the ratio in which 
it is distributed between capital and 
labor. The rule of these men is 2 
private dictatorship and for all prac 
tical purposes socially irresponsible. 


Neither the majority of stockholders, ‘ 


nor the consuming public, nor even 
public authority. itself, exercises any 
effective restraint upon it. As a result 
of current corporate price and pro 
duction policies, the nation has bees 
in the grip of a disastrous inflation, 
and is seemingly able to do little 
about it. 

The Federal Government has beet 
exhorting our economic rulers to exe! 
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cise a measure of social responsibility, 
but so far with meager success. One 
prominent official of the largest cor- 
poration in a basic industry has testi- 
fied that his company must charge all 
the traffic will bear in times of high 
purchasing power in order to tide it 
over the lean years that are coming. 
{n January, 1947, President Truman 
pointed out to Congress “that despite 
half a century of anti-trust law en- 
forcement, one of the greatest threats 
to our welfare lies in the increasing 
concentration of power in the hands 
of a small number of giant organiza- 
tions which can restrict production in 
the interest of higher profits and thus 
reduce employment and purchasing 
power.” Thus the corporations that 
have been storing up fat against the 
lean days to come are helping to 
bring on the very recession or de- 
pression they fear. 


Economic DictatorsHip SOcIALLY 
IRRESPONSIBLE 

It is indeed a grave matter to 
charge the men who rule over the 
American economy with social irre- 
sponsibility. But the plain truth is 
that they are ultimately responsible 
to no one for policies which pro- 
foundly affect the national welfare. 
It will not do to say that legally 
management is answerable to the 
stockholders; that the consumer is 
king because he can refuse to buy; 
that the Federal Government holds 
over them the whip of the anti-trust 
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laws. Theoretically all this is true. 
But in actual practice corporation offi- 
cials have a pretty free hand. 

Pope Pius XI has laid down the 
principle that “economic dictatorship 
must be brought effectively under pub- 
lic authority in those matters which 
pertain to the latter’s function.”* This 
has been done to some extent, par- 
ticularly under the New Deal, but 
governmental regulation of business 
in this country does not yet add up 
to full and effective implementing of 
the papal principle. The laws that 
we have do not go to the core of the 
problem of economic dictatorship. It 
is true that governmental regulation 
is not the full solution according to 
the encyclicals. Pope Pius XI recom- 
mends some system of economic self- 
government in which labor and other 
groups as well as management will 
have a voice in the making of policy 
with regard to wages, prices, profits, 
production, and other like matters. 
Government itself has an important 
role, but not normally the chief role, 
in such a system of organized eco- 
nomic co-operation. Its task, accord- 
ing to what the Pope calls the prin- 
ciple of subsidiary function, is “to 
guide, to watch, to urge, to curb” the 
various occupational groups whenever 
the common good demands its inter- 
vention. Under normal conditions, 
governmental intervention is to be of 
a subsidiary rather than of a direct 
nature.” 


*Ibid., Par. 110. TCE. thid.. Pare. 79. 90, 87, 
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In essence, the papal solution for 
the problem of economic dictatorship 
is not to make the State supreme in 
economic matters, but to make eco- 
nomic power socially responsible by 
making labor and other groups as well 
as management govern themselves in 
the public interest, under the watch- 
ful guidance of public authority. 


Tue Key-IpzA OF THE ENCYCLICALS 

Pope Pius XI proposes his plan of 
organized economic cooperation (vari- 
ously called the occupational or voca- 
tional group system) as a “true and 
effective directing principle of eco- 
nomic life.” It is indeed the key-idea 
of Quadragesimo Anno. Father Kel- 
ler makes not the slightest mention 
of it in his booklet. Perhaps he omits 
reference to it because he thinks that 
there is no need of organizing the 
American economy in this manner. It 


is the burden of his third point that ~ 


we have come closer to achieving the 
main social-justice goals of the en- 
cyclicals than any other country in 
the world. Hence, Father Keller 
probably reasons, why reorganize our 
economy if it is already delivering the 
goods and meeting the demands of 
social justice? 


CONCENTRATION OF INCOME 


But has our economic system been 
delivering the goods? Has it been 
providing the American family with 
an income adequate for decent liv- 
ing? This is the ultimate test of the 
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morality of an economic system, Le 
us see if the American economic sy. 
tem has been meeting it. 

Reliable studies of income distr. 
bution in this country show that ow 
system has not been providing a m 
jority of our families with incom 
adequate for a minimum health and 
decency level of living. A recent 
survey of family incomes, made for 
the United States Federal Reserve 
Board by the Survey Research Center 
of the University of Michigan, shows: 
ten per cent of American families 
have incomes of $4,850, and over, 
and receive all together thirty per 
cent of the national income; twenty 
per cent of the families have income 
between $3,100 and $4,850, with an 
aggregate income of twenty-seven per 
cent of the total; thirty per cent of 
the families get between $2,000 and 
$3,100 a year, and about twenty-five 
per cent of the total; forty per cent 
of the families receive less than $2,00 
a year, and all together get fifteen 
per cent of the national income. At 
present prices, seventy per cent of 
American families are under $3,104 
year, an income that does not suffice 
for even a small family to meet th 
requirements of an adequate budget. 

Studies of family income distribe 
tion for the war years, for the de 
pression years and for 1929 show 
much the same pattern. The Brook 
ings Institution study for 1929, 
very prosperous year, found sixty pe 
cent of American families below tht 
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income needed to meet minimum 
standards of health and decency. In 
1944, family incomes reached their 
highest level up to that time. Only 
about fifty per cent of our families 
had incomes sufficient for a decency 
plane of living. 

Father Keller argues that there is 
no extreme concentration of income 
in this country, but rather an im- 
balance among different worker 
groups, and different geographical 
segments of our economy. It is true 
that there is a big spread in income 
between the highest paid and the 
lowest paid workers. But the higher 
paid workers are in industries that 
are strongly unionized, while the 
lower paid workers are found in in- 
dustries that are not unionized, or 
poorly unionized. It is also true that 
the incomes of workers in the South 
are on the whole much lower than 
those of workers in the North. But 
again, the explanation is that the 
former are very poorly organized, 
while the latter are well organized. 

These facts reveal a weakness in 
our economy that Father Keller does 
not mention. It is that workers fare 
worse under conditions of competi- 
tion than they do under union agree- 
ments. This is one of the reasons why 
the encyclicals urge the necessity of 
labor unions. About one-third of 
American labor is organized. But the 
job of organizing them has been done 
very often in the teeth of opposition 
by American employers. Of course 
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it is not true to say that only a few 
employers accept the principle of 
unionism wholeheartedly. But it is 
probably true to say that a consider- 
able number do not. Anti-unionism 
is still strong and rampant in this 
country. The National Association 
of Manufacturers has recently spon- 
sored the publication of two volumes 
entitled The American Individual 
Enterprise System. The work breathes 
an air of uncompromising hostility to 
unions and all that they stand for. 
Union security is condemned as un- 
American because it is a hindrance to 
the operation of the individual enter- 
prise system. Thus for a large and 
influential body of American employ- 
ers anti-unionism is an essential part 
of the free enterprise system. They 
want no independent organizations of 
workers; in fact, they want no or- 
ganization of our economy that in any 
way interferes with free competition. 


Economic Lire Neeps a TRUE 
DirEcTING PRINCIPLE 

It is true, at least at present, that 
the condition of the laboring class in 
this country is better than in other 
countries. But this does not prove 
necessarily that we have come closer 
to realizing the main social-justice 
goals of the encyclicals, as Father 
Keller contends. It is not fair to com- 
pare countries that are unequal in 
their resources and technological de- 
velopment. The United States is 
richer in resources and more advanced 
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in technology than any other country. 
Hence we should not ask if the Ameri- 
can worker on the average fares 
better than workers elsewhere, but 
whether he is getting his proportion- 
ate share of the national income. 
American industry, as we have 
seen, has not been making a family 
living income available to a majority 
of our families. But our resources, 
productive capacity and financial con- 
ditions are such that American in- 
dustry can provide a decent living for 
all and each—if it is rightly organ- 
ized. The economic possibilities allow 
not only a high standard of living for 
families which are now in the higher 
income brackets, but also for the con- 
siderable number who live on a sub- 
sistence plane of living. It will not 
do to place the blame upon geo- 
graphical locations, at least not pri- 
marily. The fault lies chiefly in the 
lack of a true and effective directing 
principle in our economic life. Ameri- 
can economic history should teach us 
that we cannot rely upon competition, 
and still less upon economic dictator- 
ship, to make our system live up to 
the full demands of social justice. 
Father Keller tells us that Ameri- 
can workers own a vast wealth in the 
form of home furnishings, clothing, 
radios, and the like. But how fairly 
are these goods distributed among the 
various income levels? Besides, prop- 
erty ownership of this type is, however 
fairly distributed, only one of the 
goals of social justice. Pope Pius XI 
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would have workers share also in 
ownership of productive property and 
in management, if they are to enjoya 
reasonable measure of security and 
independence. The statistics, given 
earlier, on corporate ownership show 
that most American workers are prop. 
ertyless wage-earners. We have yet 
to devise a way of making the aver. 
age worker a sharer in some fashion 
in ownership, management and profits, 
To make this possible does not in- 
volve doing away with the wage sys- 
tem, as Pope Pius XI explains.’ But 
it does call for a reorganizing of our 
economy that will give it a true and 
effective directing principle. 


We Must Give Up Economic 
INDIVIDUALISM 

Father Keller, the writer contends, 
does not prove his case for the moral 
soundness of the so-called American 
system of free enterprise. Some of 
the graver abuses of capitalism have 
been remedied in this country, but 
the essential defect remains. Ameri- 
can enterprise in the main holds to the 
creed of economic individualism, 
which the encyclicals condemn as both 
anti-Christian and anti-social. If we 
are to believe the champions of free 
enterprise, the ideal economic system 
is one in which free competition is the 
real directive principle, and in which 
each individual can pursue self-inter- 
est with a minimum of outside inter- 
ference, whether by government, 

8 Ibid., Par. 65. 
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labor unions, or any kind of organi- 
gation that restricts economic free- 
dom. The alternative to such a sys- 
tem, we are told, is some form of 
collectivism and eventually a police 
state. How to combat ideas of this 
kind is the difficult task faced today 
by all who genuinely accept the full 
encyclical teaching, and want to see 
it applied to American economic life. 
The job is made all the harder by 
Catholic apologists for free enter- 
prise like Father Keller. 

This picture of the defects of the 
American economic system may seem 
overdrawn to some readers. While 
they may not view the system through 
the rose-tinted glasses of Father Kel- 
ler, they may wonder if things are as 
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bad as pictured. Are there not many 
enlightened employers and business- 
men? There are; and may their tribe 
increase! May it not be that most of 
them are personally honest and con- 
scientious? Certainly. But two points 
should be kept in mind. First, the 
individual conscience is not per se 
infallible. When Jones follows the 
“inner light,” he mostly follows Jones, 
to paraphrase a famous dictum of 
G. K. Chesterton. Second, good men 
alone do not necessarily make a good 
economic system, any more than good 
eggs alone make a good omelette. 
There is need also of right economic 
institutions. That is why Pius XI 
calls for the “reform of institutions 
and the correction of morals.” 


For a Mature Laity 


“There will never be Catholic Action without mature 
Christians. A laity babied and left to passive assistance in the 
liturgy cannot be expected to share the apostolic burden of 
the hierarchy. Those meek and silent sheep behind you, the 
only brains in the herd, will expect from you everything for 
letting you have their wool. Such an interpretation of the 
parable of the Good Shepherd is as certainly faulty as it is 





disastrous." —H. 4. R. in ORATE Fratres, December 28, 1947. 






The Church of England Today— 


A Belgian View 


STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 


Reprinted from THe CLercy REvIEw* 


BSERVANT foreigners study- 
ing a given country and its in- 
stitutions have, whatever their dis- 
advantages in other respects, at least 
this advantage over the people of the 
country in question, that they can 
survey the wood as a whole and do 
not fail to see the wood for the trees. 
Moreover it is easier for them to con- 
duct the study with a certain detach- 
ment and a freedom from inherited 
prejudices. This consideration might 
seem sufficient to arouse a certain in- 
terest'in an article entitled “Regards 
sur l|’Anglicanisme contemporain” 
contributed to the Nouvelle Revue 
Théologique for February, 1947 even 
apart from the fact that the writer, 
Father Jean Gonsette, S.J., is clearly 
well informed as well as sympathetic. 
I propose then without attempting 
to translate, or even fully to synopsize 
the article, to call attention to its 
chief features. 

The writer’s frame of mind in ap- 
proaching his subject may be gauged 
by his opening paragraph, which runs 
as follows: 


The spectacle of the Church of Eng- 
land usually casts the continental Cath- 
olic into a state of perplexity mingled 


*28 Ashley Place, London S.W. 1, England, December, 1947 
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with regrets. Accustomed as he is to the 
solid framework of Catholic dogma, he 
experiences uneasiness and discomfort in 
contemplating the coexistence of so many 
ill-assorted not to say contradictory views 
all claiming to be under the same allegi- 


ance and to belong to the same denomina- |. 


tion. And he will talk about Anglicanism 
as he might talk about democracy or 
about the “hircocerf,” convenient expres- 
sions but devoid of a precise meaning and 
merely used to cover over phenomena i 
which he fails to see any coherence with 
a factitious verbal entity. 

But he goes on to point out a mis- 
take which such people often make, 
viz., they look at Anglicanism from 
the doctrinal angle, and to do so is 
tc condemn themselves to understand- 
ing nothing at all about it. For, how- 
ever legitimate such a point of view 
may be, it is, historically speaking, 
secondary. Anglicanism is no doubt 
essentially religious, but it is in it 
origins civil; it is the result of 2 
certain position taken up by the tem 
poral power in respect of the Papacy 
and this original position has gor 
erned its development ever since. 

There follows a sketch of the ris 
and early evolution of the schism 
This is familiar ground and need nt 
be set forth here. The writer shows 
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how the schism, though its author, 
Henry VIII, never intended it to 
affect the dogmatic teaching of the 
Church, inevitably opened the door 
to the doctrinal innovations of the 
continent and created in England two 
contending parties, conservative and 
innovating. Thus the curious situa- 
tion arose that though neither party 
wanted to have recourse to the civil 
power in matters of faith, they were 
both forced to do so. The result was 
a perpetual oscillation on the part of 
that power between the two tenden- 
cies, and attempts to placate both by 
a series of compromises. Moreover it 
was in the nature of things that the 
civil power, ordained as it was of its 
very nature to social and political 
ends, should be continually tempted to 
accommodate spiritual interests to its 
own temporal aims and objects. 


Two MENTALITIES 


He shows next how gradually there 
developed within Anglicanism, or 
rather within English Protestantism 
in general, two mentalities, two dif- 
ferent religious tendencies. One of 
them was a spirit of apostolic tradi- 
tion that felt the need of some visible 
doctrinal authority embodied in hier- 
archical succession; on the other 
hand a mentality of purely scriptural 
inspiration claiming an invisible doc- 
trinal authority under the inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost in the individual 
consciousness. But in practice both 
these authorities may be overridden 
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by the authority of the temporal 
power. 

This situation led to “four hundred 
years of dramatic episodes.” The two 
parties won, turn about, shortlived 
and unsatisfying victories. They 
could win the support of the temporal 
power only by submitting to its inter- 
ferences, which was a spiritual defeat, 
while to reject the tutelage of the 
Crown was to hand over its favor to 
their adversaries, which would be a 
sort of suicide. 

In such circumstances any clear 
and precise doctrinal teaching became 
well-nigh impossible and our author 
quotes Bishop Gore as admitting that 
there is no part of the Church that 
has so grievously sinned as the Church 
of England by its neglect of all defi- 
nite religious teaching. 

And what of the doctrinal author- 
ity of the temporal power? Our au- 
thor quotes Dean Church as writing 
that the Reformation had in a bold 


-and courageous manner substituted 


the undefined authority of the Crown 
for the authority of the Pope, but the 
Crown was supposed to be Christian 
and deeply religious and prepared to 
act in harmony with the Church and 
its representatives. Unfortunately the 
reality proved very different. For the 
civil power was as often as not wholly 
secular and even hostile. The incom- 
petence of the civil power to deal 
with matters ecclesiastical was glar- 
ingly exemplified in the famous de- 
bate on the revision of the Prayer 





Book in the British House of Com- 
mons in 1927-28. Since then, our 
author considers, the deficiencies of 
the civil power have displayed them- 
selves more and more obviously, as 
for instance in the case of two recent 
government publications, viz, Church 
W ork and Report of the New Towns 
Committee, which show pitiful ignor- 
ance of religious conditions in Eng- 
land, and in particular an indiffer- 
ence amounting to disdain towards 
the Established Church. 

Father Gonsette bases himself on 
The Church of England, Its Way, 
Truth and Life, by G. Branson, for 
the statement that for the past one 
hundred years the influence of the 
Anglo-Catholic right wing is in con- 
stant progression and has penetrated, 
in varying degrees, into the vast ma- 
jority of parishes. This influence is 
felt most noticeably in the liturgical 
domain. Our author describes in this 
connection an experience of his own. 
(The present writer had quite similar 
experiences in Sussex, in London and 
in Cambridge.) Entering a little 
church near Oxford Street on the 
evening of Holy Thursday, 1946, he 
saw a notice indicating the hours of 
Masses, confessions and communions. 
Round the walls were statues covered 
with the ritual purple veils; in front 
of a side altar covered with flowers 
and candles and containing the re- 
served Sacrament, knelt a man wear- 
ing a soutane; the little sanctuary 
lamp bore witness to faith in the Real 
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Presence. In many other places a 
similar renaissance is to be seen. 

It would, according to our author, 
be a mistake to speak of this revival 
as merely liturgical and exterior, still 
less as though it were merely romantic 
sentiment. The doctrinal revival is 
no less manifest and no less real. Our 
Lady is restored to her true place in 
the Divine economy; her feasts and 
those of the Saints are again cele- 
brated throughout the liturgical year: 
relics are once more venerated and 
prayers for the departed are recited. 
Even very Catholic, Roman Catholic, 
devotions have been revived—the Sta- 
tions of the Cross, Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament, the Three Hours 
on Good Friday, the Feast of Christ 
the King. All this entails and involves 
belief in the Communion of Saints, 
Purgatory, the sacrificial character of 
the Mass, the Real Presence, and 
many other Catholic beliefs long for- 
gotten, or forsworn. 

All this has not been brought about 
without opposition on the part of the 
Left Wing of Anglicanism, an oppo 
sition obstreperous at times (as in fe 
cent incidents) but sporadic and in 
effective, for the mass of the English 
people is indifferent and the civic au 
thorities think it expedient to turn 
the blind eye to the illegalities of the 
innovators. But illegalities they are. 
and these interruptions and demon- 
strations bring out the inherent and 
fundamental weakness of the Angli- 
can system which leads inevitably to 
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a conflict between legality (on which 
its own very existence as an Estab- 
lished Church is based) and the claims 
of truth, Christian tradition and con- 
science. 


REFORMATION DEPLORED 


For the conflict within the Church 
of England as by law established is 
not merely a matter of discipline and 
ritualistic practices, not merely a ques- 
tion of the interpretation of the 
Thirty-Nine Articles. It is much 
more fundamental. There are Angli- 
can writers to be found today who 
openly repudiate the Anglican schism 
and deplore the Reformation itself. 
Father Gonsette quotes Cannon 
J.C.L. Dart (4n ABC Guide to the 
Faith and Practice of the Church of 
England, 1946) as follows (not hav- 
ing the English text I am obliged to 
retranslate) : 


The Church of Rome had begun at 
the Council of Trent a great movement 
of reform. Alas! the impatience of well- 
meaning people, the greed of: those who 
coveted ecclesiastical property, the swell- 
ing wave of nationalism, the shameful 
sensuality and ambition of a wicked king 
brought about in England as in other 
northern countries a premature reforma- 
tion. It destroyed the unity of Christen- 
dom and completed the rupture with 
Rome, the Mother Church. For a time 
the Church of England lost the beauty 
and dignity of its inherited worship and 
saw itself exposed to the infection of 
numerous Protestant heresies (p. 130). 


The Oxford Movement may be 
said to have begun in 1833 with 
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Keble’s challenge to the secular power. 
Since then “tout le printemps de vie 
liturgique et dogmatique a fleuri en 
dehors du controle: civil” (a whole 
springtime of liturgical and dogmatic 
life has flowered outside of civil con- 
trol). Church reorganization has 
gone on independently of the State, 
a coach and four has been driven 
through the Thirty-Nine Articles 
(described by one writer as the “forty 
strokes save one,” in allusion to those 
inflicted on St. Paul), every effort is 
made to represent the Church of 
England as the National rather than 
the State Church and to shake off the 
shackles of State control. 
Unfortunately this is by no means 
an easy matter, and that for several 
reasons. In the first place there is 
the actual strangle-hold, so to speak, 
of the State over the Church in the 
matter, among others, of finance. It 
would be worse than pharisaical for 
us to sneer at the Anglican clergy 
for taking that aspect of things into 
serious consideration. The second is 
the question of what is to be substi- 
tuted for the authority, and the power, 
cf the State over matters ecclesiastical. 
Has the Anglican hierarchy the re- 
quired authority and power? Its 
manner of acting does not inspire one 
with confidence that it possesses within 
itself any such authority. In his ad- 
dress of November 8, 1946, Dr. 
Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
called upon the Nonconformists to 
accept the episcopate by way of a first 
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step towards reunion. But either they 
will accept the episcopate as the sole 
power of orders, which will hardly 
appeal to them, or they will see in it 
merely an administrative function, 
which will hardly be enough for 
Anglicans. 

As things are at present the bishops, 
in Father Gonsette’s phrase, are 
neither the motive power nor the 
steering gear of their church. They 
can do little more in their charges 
than register like a seismograph the 
resultant of conflicting forces. Yet 
Anglicans rather plume themselves, 
even still, on representing in a har- 
monious synthesis various tendencies 
which in point of fact are irrecon- 
cilable — Anglicanism, Catholicism 
and Evangelism.? 

There must have been at all times 
in the Church of England thoughtful 
men who felt acutely its isolation from 
the rest of Christendom. Many earn- 
est souls have been sick with the 
nostalgia of the lost unity. But more 
than ever it is felt today that any real 
unity must include in the first place 
the Church of Rome. Writes Canon 
Dart: 

It is clear, that the schism which sev- 
ers Canterbury from Rome is a deadly 
sin; this situation is contrary to the will 
of Our Lord and involves separation 
from our Mother. If it is unthinkable 
that a Lambeth Conference should have 
any other Chairman than the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, it is still more unthink- 
able that the Church could have any 
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center of unity other than the Papacy, 
If ever the Church is to be one again it 
can become so only under the presidence 
(chairmanship?) of the successor of St, 
Peter” (p. 118). 

But regarding the nature of this 
presidency there are nearly as many 
opinions as there are individuals. How 
many think of frankly coming under 
the authority of Rome? Dr. Jalland 
has gone further in this direction than 
anybody else. In his book The Church 
and the Papacy, he states the position 
accurately—if there is to be reunion, 
then either Anglicanism must ac- 
knowledge the divine origin of the 
Papacy or else the Roman church 
must repudiate it. There is no middle 
way. He sees clearly, as Spencer 
Jones had seen long before, that the 
Roman church cannot do this without 
committing suicide. Father Gonsette 
then quotes Dr. Jalland’s conclusions 
as summarized in the latter’s work 
(p. 22 and again pp. 542-3) and says 
that no Catholic could state the case 
for the Papacy more convincingly. It 
is true, of course, that Dr. Jalland 
cannot speak for the Anglican Church. 
But who can? 

With full consciousness of his limi- 
tations as an observer from outside 
Father Gonsette proceeds to add a 
few thoughts suggested to his mind 
by his study of present-day Anglican- 
ism. They are rather too long to 
translate and not easy to summarize. 
The first might perhaps be expressed 
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as Christianity’s pressing need for a 
united front in a struggle in which 
everything is at stake. Christianity 
has ever been the object of attacks— 
Islam, libertinism, rationalism, mod- 
ernism. But now the idea of the Mys- 
tical Body is faced with the ideal of 
economic man and with the denial of 
everything that Christianity stands 
for. Therefore, Christians of the 
world unite! Us sint unum sicut et 
a 


REUNION 


But reunion must be a bilateral con- 
tract, and if it is to be preceded on 
the part of Anglicans by an examina- 
tion of conscience, Catholics would 
do well to examine theirs, too. Great 
Catholic historians and Popes such 
as Adrian VI have admitted the 
Church’s heavy burden of responsi- 
bility for the Reformation. And in 
the maintenance of disunion, indiffer- 
ence, contempt and even hatred on 
the part of many Catholics have not 
been ‘without deplorable effects. 

Reunion will not come about with- 
out long and patient preparation on 
our side as well as on that of our 
separated brethren. We must come to 
understand their point of view and 
tealize just what are the obstacles 
which, in their minds, block the path 
to reunion. We must exert ourselves 
to remove misunderstandings such as 
the dread of mere absorption with 
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consequent loss of characteristics 
which are rightly cherished, character- 
istics which have a religious as well 
as a national value. We must ask 
ourselves whether such fears are en- 
tirely unfounded. There have been 
times and circumstances which tended 
to give undue prominence to the Latin 
and even the Italian aspects of Catho- 
licism. Father Gonsette points out 
how of late years the Popes have re- 
acted against this tendency. Witness 
the exemption of the Eastern 
Churches from the new code of Canon 
Law, the encouragement of the East- 
ern rites, the fostering of a native 
clergy in the Missions and the preser- 
vation of native usages, the creation 
of Cardinals in distant parts of the 
world.? 

Then again, when we call upon 
those outside the Church to submit 
to the full truth of Catholic doctrine, 
we must ourselves be clear as to what 
precisely we ask them to accept. 
Father Gonsette instances the doc- 
trine of Papal Infallibility, which is 
such a stumbling block to prospective 
converts. They are told that this 
infallibility is co-extensive with that 
of the Church, but the limits of this 
latter have not been distinctly drawn 
and even the notion of the Church 
has not reached its complete maturity. 

In conclusion he says that we have 
to deal with Anglicans and not with 
Anglicanism. For the Church of 


.. recent and striking instance is the permission to sing the entire liturgy in the - ee language. An- 
er is the definite authorization of certain Chinese customs formerly 
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England as a church exists on a dif- 
ferent plane from the Church of 
Rome; it is a national institution 
without any unity derived either from 
its hierarchy or from its rule of faith. 
But this fact ought not to hinder us 
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from either prayer or action. “Then 
are too many genuine virtues in An 
glicanism for us to fail to see in it 
the workings of Divine grace; there’ 
in it a moving Christian ardor to 
great for us to refuse to respond to it.” 
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